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Neighborhood  gains 
ground  against  LA  gangs 

"Community-based  effort”  cuts  Part  I crime 


NYPD  memos 
stir  up  trouble 

Confidential  files  on  crimes  and 
victims  spark  internal  probe 


The  Internal  Affairs  Division  of  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department  late 
this  month  launched  a citywide  in- 
quiry into  the  potentially  illegal  prac- 
tice of  maintaining  confidential  memos 
on  crimes  and  crime  victims,  in  which 
detectives  detailed  their  theories  about 
criminal  motives  and  personal  back- 
ground on  victims,  including  sexual 
orientation,  public  morals  violations, 
and  possible  organized  crime  connec- 
tions. 

The  memos,  called  Unusual  Occur- 
rence Addenda,  were  used  between 
1974  and  1987,  and  legal  experts  said 
thousands  of  convictions  could  be 
overturned  because  the  memos  were 
not  included  in  the  investigative  pa- 
perwork usually  turned  over  to  prose- 
cutors and  defense  lawyers. 

The  existence  of  the  secret  memos 
was  revealed  on  May  24  in  an  article  in 
New  York  Newsday,  after  the  newspa- 
per had  obtained  a copy  of  the  memo 
form  from  an  unidentified  source.  The 
form  said  the  purpose  of  the  memo  was 
to  “provide  investigators  a vehicle  to 
transmit  theories,  opinions  and  other 
confidential  information  that  they  feel 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention”  of 
their  superiors,  and  noted  that  it  was 
not  an  “official”  department  form. 
Detectives  were  ordered  to  prepare 
only  one  copy  of  the  memo,  which  was 
then  marked  “Confidential  Supplemen- 
tary Information"  before  being  sub- 
mitted to  their  commanders. 

New  York  State  law  requires  that 
all  information  gathered  by  police  during 
investigations  — including  memos, 
personal  notes,  worksheets  and  inci- 
dent reports  — must  be  turned  over  to 
defense  lawyers  before  the  start  of 
criminal  proceedings  against  a sus- 
pect. If  prosecutors  object,  the  mate- 
rial is  turned  over  to  a judge  who  then 
determines  whether  the  material  con- 
tains witness  statements  or  other  infor- 
mation that  might  clear  a defendant, 
and  any  prior  written  statements,  in- 
cluding the  opinions  of  investigators, 
before  they  testify  in  a trial. 

The  newspaper's  disclosure 
prompted  New  York  police  officials  to 
begin  a massive  search  to  locate  the 


memos,  said  to  have  been  in  use  by 
Brooklyn  detectives  since  the  mid- 
1970's  under  then-Deputy  Chief  An- 
thony Voelker,  and  used  in  Manhattan 
in  the  early  1980’s  when  Voelker  became 
chief  of  Manhattan  detectives.  By 
month’s  end,  nearly  1,500  forms  — 
the  bulk  of  them  in  Brooklyn  — had 
been  found  by  Internal  Affairs  investi- 
gators, and  top  aides  in  the  Manhattan 
and  Brooklyn  District  Attorneys'  of- 
fices were  reviewing  the  forms  to  see 
whether  any  contained  information  that 
should  have  been  disclosed. 

Newsday  said  the  form  is  believed 
to  have  been  originated  by  Deputy 
Inspector  James  Power,  head  of  the 
Manhattan  North  detectives  under 
Deputy  Chief  Ronald  Fenrich.  The  paper 
said  the  form  was  intended  to  brief 
Fenrich  on  cases  when  he  did  not  go  to 
the  crime  scenes. 

Last  August,  the  form  was  distrib- 
uted to  squad  commanders  with  a memo, 
signed  by  Power,  detailing  how  they 
were  to  be  used.  Fenrich  ordered  the 
memos  rescinded  when  he  learned  of 
their  existence  several  weeks  later, 
said  Suzanne  Trazoff,  the  NYPD’s  chief 
spokeswoman. 

The  existence  of  the  memos  poses 
other  serious  implications  for  the 
department.  The  destruction  of  the 
memos  would  be  a criminal  act  if  they 
contained  material  mandated  for  dis- 
closure to  prosecutors  and  defense 
attorneys.  The  Police  Department  could 
be  held  liable  for  civil  damages  if  the 
secret  forms  contained  information  that 
might  have  cleared  criminal  suspects 
sentenced  to  jail  terms. 

“If  people  were  convicted  and  went 
to  jail,  the  Police  Department  could 
have  incurred  civil  liability,”  said  Robert 
Baum,  the  head  of  the  criminal  divi- 
sion of  the  Legal  Aid  Society,  which 
represents  indigent  defendants. 

“The  potential  ramifications  of  this 
issue  on  the  criminal  justice  system 
are  tremendous,"  said  Norman  Siegel, 
executive  director  of  the  New  York 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  who  sent  a letter 
to  Police  Commissioner  Lee  P.  Brown 
requesting  an  urgent  meeting  on  the 
Continued  on  Page  6 


While  youth-gang  warfare  contin- 
ues largely  unabated  in  South-Central 
Los  Angeles,  with  incidents  of  drive- 
by  shootings  occurring  at  a rate  sur- 
passing last  year’s  level,  there  is  at 
least  one  glimmer  of  hope  in  a section 
of  the  city  that  has  experienced  drastic 
reductions  in  gang  activity  through  a 
police  strategy  known  as  “Operation 
Cul-de-Sac." 

The  Newton  section  of  Los  Ange- 
les has  witnessed  an  astounding  drop 
in  gang-related  drive-by  shootings  and 
other  Part  I crimes  owing  to  the  opera- 
tion, in  which  streets  that  had  become 
gang  hangouts  are  blocked  with  con- 
crete barriers  to  form  cul-de-sacs  that 
will  eventually  be  turned  into  pocket 
parks  for  long-suffering  neighborhood 
residents  to  enjoy.  Add  to  that  an  in- 
creased presence  of  undercover  and 
uniformed  police  in  the  area,  plus  a 
generous  dose  of  community-oriented 
policing  methods,  and  the  result  has 
been  a 17-percent  drop  in  Part  I crimes 
and  an  89-percent  drop  in  drive-by 
shootings  in  the  district  through  May, 
said  Sgt  George  Gascon,  who  coordi- 
nated the  operation. 

The  overall  picture  in  Los  Angeles 
remains  less  than  rosy:  Police  statis- 
tics indicate  a 24-percent  increase  in 
drive-by  shootings  in  the  surrounding 
area,  as  well  as  increases  in  other  gang- 
related  crimes. 

Gascon  said  Operation  Cul-De-Sac, 
begun  in  February,  is  a “very  in-depth, 


A group  of  black  police  officers  in 
Oregon  have  formed  an  organization 
aimed  at  bringing  more  minorities  into 
policing  and  furthering  good  will  be- 
tween residents  of  minority  neighbor- 
hoods and  the  police  officers  who 
routinely  patrol  them. 

The  nine-month-old  organization, 
known  as  Oregon  Black  Law  Enforce- 
ment United,  now  has  about  20  mem- 
bers, most  of  them  police  officers  in 
Eugene  and  Portland,  said  the  group's 
president.  Officer  John  Frater,  a 10- 
year  patrol  veteran  with  the  Portland 
Police  Bureau.  The  group  last  month 
received  its  charter  membership  from 
the  National  Black  Police  Association, 
Frater  added,  making  it  the  139th  local 
affiliate  to  be  chartered  by  the  NBPA. 

“Minorities,  especially  blacks, 
always  have  felt  underrepresented  or 
misrepresented  in  the  criminal  justice 
system,  especially  in  the  law  enforce- 
ment and  police  end,”  said  Frater,  and 
the  group  wants  to  get  minorities,  many 
of  whom  are  distrustful  of  the  police, 
more  actively  involved  in  policing  by 
encouraging  them  to  apply  for  police 
jobs.  Frater  noted  that  the  city  of  Port- 
land will  hire  at  least  75  new  officers 
this  year  and  that  “one  thing  we  want  to 


community -hased  policing  effort"  which 
comprises  several  components,  includ- 
ing the  closing  of  streets  with  concrete 
barriers,  placing  signs  at  certain  gang- 
activity  hotspots  to  warn  of  increased 
police  enforcement  in  the  area,  and  a 
closer  relationship  between  police  und 
Newton  residents.  The  campaign  was 
kicked  off  with  an  undercover  sweep 
of  the  area  that  netted  scores  of  gang- 
connected  suspects,  Gascon  added. 

But  police  assigned  in  Newton  did 
not  decide  to  carry  out  the  operation  on 
their  own.  They  canvassed  the  neigh- 
borhood and  surveyed  its  residents, 
most  of  whom  agreed  that  something 
had  to  be  done. 

"The  community  was  overwhelm- 
ingly behind  this  type  of  effort,"  Gas 
con  said  in  a LEN  interview  Once 
community  approval  was  obtained,  the 
undercover  narcotics  and  anti-gang 
sweeps  began.  A heavy  uniform  pres- 
ence followed,  which  resulted  in  more 
arrests,  and  then  the  construction  of 
the  cul-de-sacs  began.  A “high-visi- 
bility," uniformed  presence  — three 
days  of  eight-hour-long  foot  patrols  in 
almost  every  block  of  Newton  area  — 
was  maintained  in  “more  of  a commu- 
nity-relations atmosphere  than  any- 
thing else  — very  little  in  the  area  of 
arrests  or  any  kind  of  enforcement  — 
just  to  start  working  with  the  commu- 
nity," said  Gascon,  a six-year  veteran 
of  the  LAPD. 

The  uniformed  presence  has  since 


do  is  assist  the  city  in  affirmative 
action  and  minority  recruiting... and 
help  minorities  to  see  police  work  as  a 
viable  career  opportunity." 

Frater  said  that  there  are  only  23 
black  officers  working  in  Portland's 
800-officer  Police  Bureau  and  perhaps 
fewer  than  50  blacks  working  in  law 
enforcement  agencies  throughout  the 
state  These  are  figures  the  group  wants 
to  see  increased,  he  said.  To  achieve 
that  goal,  members  of  Oregon  Black 
Law  Enforcement  United  are  meeting 
with  the  Portland  Mayor’s  office,  the 
city  administration  and  the  local  civil 
service  board  to  formulate  a plan  for 
minority  recruitment  and  hiring. 

Frater'  said  that  up  to  now,  city 
officials  have  been  “lax"  on  efforts  to 
attract  more  minorities  to  Police  Bu- 
reau jobs.  But  since  blacks  make  up 
only  about  1 percent  to  2 percent  of  the 
population  in  Oregon,  with  most  of 
them  residing  in  Portland,  "it’s  going 
to  hard  to  find  enough  people  who 
want  to  do  this  job  that  are  qualified  for 
it,  but  we’re  doing  everything  we  can," 
said  Frater.  That  effort  includes  a planned 
trip  to  Los  Angeles  to  test  applicants 
interested  in  becoming  Portland  police 
officers. 


been  scaled  down  to  about  eight  offi- 
cers working  a square-mile  urea,  in 
some  cases  patrolling  on  bicycles, 
Guscon  added 

The  officers  have  aided  Newton 
residents  in  the  formation  of  "block 
clubs”  to  provide  activities  for  gang- 
prone  neighborhood  youngsters,  said 
Gascon.  They  also  are  working  along- 
side other  Los  Angeles  city  agencies  to 
improve  substandard  housing,  clean 
ulleys  und  repair  streets,  and  a comma 
nity-launched  effort  to  clear  away  gang 
gruffitti  is  underwuy 

An  unexpected  offshoot  of  the  ef- 
fort is  (hut  uttcnduncc  at  the  local  high 
school  is  up  1 3 percent  over  lust  year, 
said  Gascon,  who  noted  that  the  in- 
creased attendance  has  allowed  the 
school  to  receive  over  $100,000  in 
much-needed  city  funds,  since  the 
monies  arc  disbursed  on  the  basis  of 
attendance  levels.  Police  and  neigh- 
borhood volunteers  ure  involved  in  a 
tutoring  program  for  students. 

With  the  help  of  residents,  police 
have  been  able  to  identify  the  “predn 
tors”  in  the  area,  “and  almost  without 
fail,  whenever  we  have  crimes  such  as 
robberies  going  on,  usually  within  about 
two  or  three  days  we  know  who  the 
suspects  arc  and  they  go  back  to  jail," 
said  Gascon,  who  noted  that  many  of 
the  “capering"  suspects  are  pumices 
The  information  that  police  regularly 
receive  from  residents  “makes  it  easier 
Continued  on  Page  10 


But  the  group  also  wants  to  mend 
tensions  and  misunderstandings  be- 
tween predominantly  white  police 
officers  and  residents  of  the  minority 
neighborhoods  they  arc  often  called 
upon  to  patrol,  said  Frater,  who  added 
that  “a  number  of  incidents  over  the 
years"  have  left  that  relationship  “pretty 
strained." 

“The  Police  Bureau  in  general  is 
not  looked  upon  in  a very  positive 
light,"  he  said  "A  lot  of  time  minority 
communities  don't  feel  they’re  getting 
fair  treatment  from  police  organiza- 
tions We  want  to  be  a resource  for 
both  the  police  department  to  use  when 
dealing  with  minorities  and  for  mi- 
norities to  use  when  they're  dealing 
with  the  police  department,"  he  said. 

The  Portland  Police  Bureau’s  re- 
cent forays  into  community  policing 
— as  exemplified  by  three  recently 
announced  demonstration  projects  — 
will  require  input  from  black  police 
officers  and  those  of  other  minority 
groups,  Frater  said.  (Sec  LEN.  May 
15.  1990.) 

The  projects  will  involve  fostering 
a “real  close  relationship  between  the 
Police  Bureau  and  the  community." 

Continued  on  Page  7 


What  They  Are  Saying: 

"A  lot  of  time  minority  communities  don't  feel 
they're  getting  fair  treatment  from  police. . . . 
We  want  to  be  a resource  for  both  the  police 
department  to  use  when  dealing  with 
minorities  and  for  minorities  to  use  when 
they're  dealing  with  the  police  department." 

John  Frater,  president  of  Oregon  Black 
Law  Enforcement  United,  describing  part  of 
the  focus  of  the  recently  formed  organization.  (1:5) 


Minority  recruitment  targeted 
by  police  group  in  Oregon 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  — The  Naugatuck 
Police  Department  has  launched  an  in- 
vestigation of  officer  responses  to 
spouse-abuse  complaints  made  by 
Catherine  Rachinsky,  the  wife  of  a 
police  officer.  For  10  months,  Mrs. 
Rachinsky  says,  she  reported  beatings 
at  the  hands  of  her  husband,  John  Rach- 
insky 3d,  who  told  her  that  “brother 
officers"  would  not  arrest  him. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — Po- 
lice Officer  Angel  Medina  was  listed  in 
good  condition  after  he  was  acciden- 
tally shot  by  a fellow  officer  May  28 
while  helping  to  arrest  an  armed  sus- 
pect. 

The  District's  police  union  says  cuts 
made  in  special  police  patrols  for  pub- 
lic housing  and  high-intensity  drug 
trafficking  areas,  which  began  May  20, 
threaten  public  safety.  The  cuts  were 
made  after  the  City  Couocil  reduced 
>-<•  police  overtime  funds  by  $3  million. 

Five  District  police  officers  were  seri- 
ously injured  — two  critically  — May 
24  in  a head-on  collision  between  two 
police  cruisers  responding  an  officer  in 
need  of  assistance. 

MASSACHUSETTS  — Ex-state 
trooper  Robert  Monteiro,  25,  was  sen- 
tenced May  1 7 to  1 0- 1 5 years  in  prison 
for  raping  and  soliciting  bribes  from 
two  women  after  stopping  them  on  the 
Massachusetts  Turnpike,  Superior 
Court  Judge  Robert  A.  Barton  told 
Monteiro  before  passing  sentence: 
"Many  brave  men  and  women  huve 
worn  the  Massachusetts  State  Police 
trooper’s  badge  with  honor  and  some 
have  died  wearing  it.  You  have  dis- 
graced that  badge." 

Nearly  200  people,  many  of  them  re- 
covering drug  addicts,  demonstrated 
on  the  State  House  steps  in  Boston  May 
17  to  urge  Gov.  Michael  Dukakis  to 
expand  drug-abuse  treatment  programs 
statewide.  The  state  Department  of 
Public  Health  estimates  that  there  are  at 
least  1 ,200  people  awaiting  placement 
in  a treatment  program  for  methadone, 
v heroin,  cocaine  or  alcohol  abuse.  Ad- 
dicts routinely  wait  up  to  two  months 
for  a treatment  slot. 

NEW  YORK  — New  York  City  Tran- 
sit police,  aided  by  a Federal  appeals 
court  ruling  that  permits  the  Transit 
Authority  to  ban  panhandling,  have 
begun  ejecting  beggars  from  the  sub- 
ways, but  police  officials  say  the  task  of 
clearing  the  transit  system  of  beggars  is 
next  to  impossible.  Officials  acknowl- 
edge that  is  is  usually  impractical  to 
arrest  beggars  or  issue  tickets,  leaving 
ejection  as  the  only  alternative.  Even 
so,  they  say,  there's  nothing  to  stop 
beggars  from  returning  as  soon  as  offi- 
cers turn  their  backs. 

A report  issued  by  Manhattan  District 
Attorney  Robert  Morgenthau's  office 
says  the  New  Y ork  City  Police  Depart- 
ment’s  Tactical  Narcotic  Team  (TNT) 
program  is  highly  effective  and  cost- 
efficient,  and  urges  the  city  to  find  ad- 
ditional resources  to  expand  the  pro- 
gram. The  study  said  TNT  results  in  a 


higher  percentage  of  convictions  than 
regular  narcotics  division  arrests  — 
95 . 1 percent  compared  to  90.0  percent . 

PENNSYLVANIA  — Mayer  DeRoy, 
59,  was  sworn  in  May  20  as  the  new 
Police  Chief  of  Pittsburgh.  He  succeeds 
Ralph  Pampena,  who  was  named  dep- 
uty director  of  public  safety. 

A Charleroi  police  lieutenant  who  lec- 
tures citizens  on  how  to  prevent  auto 
theft  had  his  cruiser  stolen  May  16  after 
he  left  the  keys  in  the  ignition.  Lieut. 
James  Disanti  left  his  car  running  in 
front  of  a doughnut  shop.  When  he 
returned,  the  car  was  gone.  After  a short 
chase,  state  troopers  arrested  David  P. 
Sandrey,  22. 

VERMONT  — The  1982  drug  convic- 
tion of  John  Novak,  45,  has  been  over- 
turned by  a Federal  appeals  court. 
Novak's  trial  lawyer,  Joel  Steinberg  — 
who  is  now  serving  a New  York  prison 
sentence  for  manslaughter  in  the  abuse- 
death  of  his  adopted  daughter  — had 
fraudulently  gained  admission  to  the 
bar  in  1970,  the  appeals  court  ruled. 


ALABAMA  — Carolyn  Cartee,  34,  a 
criminal  intelligence  analyst  with  the 
state  Department  of  Public  Safety,  goes 
on  trial  July  16  on  charges  of  alerting  a 
drug  suspect  to  a raid  last  Dec.  30. 

The  1990  marijuana-eradication  cam- 
paign kicked  off  May  31  with  the  use  of 
aircraft  to  spot  illegal  crops.  The  state 
Department  of  Public  Safety  said 
163,000  plants  worth  $327  million  were 
seized  during  the  1989  growing  season. 

FLORIDA  — On  May  23,  a Metro- 
Dade  police  helicopter  went  down  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  one  mile  east  of  Key 
Biscayne.  No  injuries  were  reported, 
and  the  four  people  aboard  waded  safely 
to  shore.  The  helicopter  was  later  towed 
from  the  water- 

GEORGIA  — A Federal  grand  jury 
indicted  Greene  County  Police  Chief 
Lawrence  Briscoe  on  charges  related  to 
drug  possession.  Briscoe,  35,  was  ar- 
rested April  24  (See  LEN,  April  30, 
1990.) 

LOUISIANA  — They  know  how  to 
throw  the  book  at  suspects  in  Louisi- 
ana. During  a pursuit  that  reached  speeds 
of  120  miles  per  hour,  a police  officer 
threw  a phone  book  at  the  speeding 
motorcyclist,  which  stunned  the  man 
and  allowed  him  to  be  captured  and 
charged  with  reckless  driving.  Said 
Officer  Jim  Viola:  “That’s  what  is  called 
directory  assistance.” 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — The  Char- 
lotte Police  Department  has  gone  back 
to  using  its  old  radio  system,  after  200 
officers  signed  a petition  calling  for  the 
switch  until  bugs  are  worked  out  of  the 
new  $5-million  system. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — Drag  sweeps 
by  more  than  2,000  sheriffs  deputies 
over  the  weekend  of  May  19-20  re- 
sulted in  880  arrests  and  the  seizure  of 


$4.4  million  in  contraband,  officials 
say.  The  effort,  known  as  Operation 
Rolling  Thunder,  was  the  largest  raid 
in  the  state,  with  44  of  46  counties  par- 
ticipating. 

TENNESSEE  — Knoxville  police, 
firefighters  and  other  city  workers  will 
be  tested  for  drugs  starting  July  1 . Of- 
ficials say  the  drug-testing  program 
will  also  include  newly  hired  employ- 
ees and  cases  where  supervisors  have  a 
reasonable  suspicion  of  drug  use.  An 
appeals  process  is  built  into  the  pro- 
gram. 

VIRGINIA  — The  Red  Sox  Inn,  the 
only  night  spot  in  Bowling  Green,  was 
seized  this  month  by  Federal  authori- 
ties after  being  identified  as  a source  of 
drug  distribution  in  Caroline  County. 
Officials  said  raids  on  the  dance  hall 
turned  up  93  packets  of  cocaine  and 
$200  in  marked  money. 

Police  will  soon  begin  using  photo  radar 
to  catch  speeders  on  a 23-mile  Vir- 
ginia stretch  of  the  Capital  Beltway. 


ILLINOIS  — A Chicago  Tribune  re- 
port says  103  Illinois  children  and  teen- 
agers died  from  abuse  and  neglect  in 
1989  — a 91 -percent  increase  intwo 
years,  according  to  the  state  Depart- 
ment of  Children  and  Family  Services. 
Some  experts  say  drugs  are  increas- 
ingly a factor  in  child  abuse. 

Chicago  Alderman  Jesse  J.  Evans  has 
proposed  an  ordinance  that  would  re- 
quire Illinois  Bell  to  convert  all  25,000 
public  pay  phones  in  the  city  from  touch- 
tone  service  to  rotary  dial  as  a way  of 
fighting  the  war  on  drugs.  Evans  ar- 
gued that  many  drug  dealers  in  low- 
income  neighborhoods  rely  on  beeper 
call-back  services  tied  in  to  touch-tone 
phones  to  conduct  their  street  business. 
Ulinois  Bell,  which  estimates  the  cost 
of  the  conversion  at  $3.5  million,  says 
the  proposal  would  have  no  impact  on 
drug  dealing  because  electrical  ad- 
vances have  made  it  possible  for  beep- 
ers to  work  with  rotary  telephones  to 
simulate  the  touch-tone. 

OHIO  — Drug  arrests  in  Cincinnati’s 
public  housing  projects  nearly  tripled 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1990,  offi- 
cials say,  noting  that  greater  police  visi- 
bility and  more  citizen  complaints  about 
illegal  drug  activities  are  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  increase.  Drug  arrests 
at  the  five  city  projects  increased  from 
50  during  the  first  quarter  of  1989  to 
148  in  the  same  period  this  year 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — Ex- Huntington 
Police  Chief  Don  Norris,  56.  pleaded 
guilty  May  2 1 to  not  paying  Federal 
income  tax  on  $70,000  he  earned  as  a 
store  guard.  It  is  reported  that  Norris 
will  also  plead  guilty  to  state  tax  charges. 

WISCONSIN  — The  state’s  firearm 
death  rate  of  9.4  per  100,000  residents 
is  below  the  national  average  of  13.5 
per  100,000,  according  to  a new  state 
report.  Of  the  45  gun  deaths  recorded  in 
1988,  there  were  338  suicides.  89  homi- 
cides, 1 8 accidents, and  lOof undeter- 
mined cause. 


On  May  16,  Appleton  police  hand- 
cuffed and  arrested  1 8-year-old  Tyson 
Froh  on  three  drug  charges  in  front  of 
an  Appleton  West  High  School  class,  in 
order  to  demonstrate  that  drug  use 
“results  in  big-time  police  action,"  a 
school  official  said.  Added  Officer 
Diane  Kathrein,  “We’d  love  to  see 
something  like  that  happen  more  of- 
ten." 


IOWA  — A state  appeals  court,  citing 
the  state's  residency  law,  has  upheld 
the  firing  of  Council  Bluffs  police  offi- 
cer Michael  Merritt  for  refusing  to  move 
to  Iowa.  Merritt  joined  the  Council 
Bluffs  force  in  1986,  and  in  1988  re- 
fused to  move  from  his  home  in  nearly 
Omaha,  Neb. 

KANSAS  — Maurice  Kimsey,  47,  has 
been  charged  with  shooting  Highway 
Patrol  T rooper  Jeff  Hersh  during  a traf- 
fic stop  to  investigate  Kimsey  alleged 
kidnapping  of  a woman.  Hersh  was 
reported  in  good  condition. 

NEBRASKA  — Forty  Douglas  County 
jail  inmates  have  been  banned  indefi- 
nitely from  using  three  phones  at  the 
jail  after  prank  calls  reporting  distur- 
bances were  made  to  the  911  emer- 
gency dispatch  center,  officials  said. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  — Fargo  will 
serve  as  the  test  site  for  a program  that 
will  allow  some  criminals  to  serve  their 
sentences  at  home.  Convicts  would  be 
allowed  to  go  to  work  or  school,  and 
would  perform  community  service 
under  strict  supervision.  The  project 
could  start  as  early  as  1991. 


NEW  MEXICO  — Officials  say  the 
opening  of  a 204-bed  prison  camp  in 
August  is  expected  to  ease  state  prison 
overcrowding  temporarily.  The  state 
system  currently  2,958  inmates  in 
custody  — 160  over  capacity. 

A state  appeals  court  ruled  May  23  that 
an  anonymous  tip  to  police  is  not  enough 
to  justify  the  search  of  a home.  The 
unanimous  ruling  came  in  a marijuana- 
possession  case. 

Nine  minimum-security  inmates  have 
begun  digging  up  an  old  road  and 
raking  leaves  at  the  Rio  Grande  Nature 
Center  as  part  of  a pilot  project  that 
puts  inmates  to  work  in  state  parks  for 
20  cents  per  hour.  The  time  inmates 
spend  on  the  job  is  deducted  from  their 
sentences. 

OKLAHOMA  — Tulsa  police  are 
struggling  to  keep  up  with  a 33-percent 
increase  in  car  and  truck  thefts,  which 
police  believe  is  attributable  to  juve- 
niles seeking  late-night  joyrides.  Be- 
tween January  and  April,  2,416  cars 
were  stolen. 


Misdemeanor  charges  against  ex- 
Hominy  police  chief  Charles  Crawford 
were  dismissed  May  30  after  the  prose- 
cutor failed  to  show  up  in  court.  Offi- 
cials blame  confusion  over  the  trial 
date  and  the  appointment  of  a new 
prosecutor. 

TEXAS  — Highway  Patrol  Cpl.  Wil- 
lie Dale  Taylor,  50,  was  crushed  to 
death  by  his  patrol  car  earlier  this 
month  when  a tractor-trailer  slammed 
into  it  during  a traffic  stop. 

Reported  major  crime  in  Dallas  dropped 
for  the  sixth  consecutive  month  in 
April  compared  to  the  same  period  last 
year,  according  to  statistics  released 
May  15  by  police.  The  overall  decline 
of  3.9  percent  was  led  by  a 6.5-percent 
decrease  in  property  crimes.  Violent 
crimes  were  up  by  13.6  percent.  For 
the  first  four  months  of  1990,  reported 
crime  in  the  city  has  declined  by  7.4 
percent  compared  to  the  same  period 
last  year 


CALIFORNIA  — Los  Angeles  police 
officers  posing  as  high  school  students 
got  a bit  of  a surprise  earlier  this  month 
when  they  approached  some  students 
about  drugs.  The  students  advised  the 
undercover  officers  to  “say  no"  to  drugs, 
and  said  they  would  lose  friends  if  they 
got  involved  with  drugs.  Police  Chief 
Daryl  Gates  said  it  was  the  first  time  in 
17  years  that  officers  posing  as  students 
were  warned  away  from  drug  use. 

San  Diego  police  officers  Lloyd  Hoff 
Jr.  and  Richard  Schaaf  were  acquitted 
earlier  this  month  of  charges  that  they 
kidnapped  and  robbed  three  illegal 
immigrants  at  a deserted  location.  The 
two  plan  to  return  to  the  police  force, 
their  lawyers  say. 

James  Riley,  32,  an  agent  for  the  U.S. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice, was  arrested  in  Los  Angeles  on 
charges  of  rape  and  kidnapping  in  as- 
saults on  four  women,  At  least  one 
woman  said  she  was  handcuffed  and 
raped  after  refusing  to  prove  she  was  a 
legal  U.S.  resident. 

OREGON  — Reg  B.  Madsen  was 
formally  swom  in  as  Superintendent  of 
the  State  Police  on  May  30.  He  suc- 
ceeds Emil  Brandaw,  who  retired  in 
April.  (See  LEN,  April  15,  1990.) 


Coming  up 
in  LEN: 

Research  meets  practice 
at  the  uppermost  levels 
of  a major-city  police 
agency,  and  the  result  is 
a marriage  that  bodes 
well  for  all  parties  con- 
cerned. Find  out  how  one 
cop's  classroom  idea 
became  a reality,  in  the 
next  issue  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment News. 
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A roundup  of  criminal  justice  activities  at  the  Federal  level. 

• Department  of  Justice 

A Federal  judge  in  Washington  ruled  May  15  that  mandatory  drug  testing 
for  lawyers  seeking  jobs  in  the  Justice  Department’s  Antitrust  Division  is 
unconstitutional.  District  Judge  Gerhard  A.  Gesell  said  forcing  job  appli- 
cants to  submit  to  urinalysis  screening  in  the  absence  of  any  suspicion  of 
drug  use  violated  their  privacy  rights.  Such  infringements,  he  said,  were 
only  justified  in  the  case  of  applicants  seeking  positions  of  "particular 
public  consequence,"  such  as  those  requiring  security  clearances  or  involv- 
ing public  safety  or  drug  enforcement.  Gesell  rejected  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's assertion  that  applicants  are  entitled  to  less  privacy  protection  than 
employees  already  and  that  the  Government  has  a greater  need  to  test 
applicants.  The  ruling  marks  the  first  time  such  testing  has  been  declared 
unconstitutional. 

• U.S.  Supreme  Court 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  May  29  that  convicted  criminals  may  avoid 
making  restitution  payments  to  their  victims  by  declaring  bankruptcy 
Writing  for  the  majority  in  the  7-2  decision.  Justice  Thurgood  Marshall  said 
Chapter  1 3 of  the  Federal  bankruptcy  law  classifies  such  restitution  as  debts 
covered  by  the  statute.  The  Court  ruled  against  Pennsylvania  officials 
seeking  to  recover  $4,145  from  a couple  who  pleaded  guilty  in  1985  to 
welfare  fraud.  The  couple,  Edward  and  Debora  Davenport,  filed  for 
bankruptcy  in  1987,  and  the  following  year  a Federal  bankruptcy  judge 
ruled  that  the  couple  fulfilled  its  Chapter  13  obligations  without  making 
restitution  to  the  state. 

• Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics 

The  number  of  inmates  in  state  and  Federal  prisons  grew  by  a record  12 
percent  in  1989,  to  703,687,- the  bureau  reported  May  21.  The  inmate 
population  increased  76,099  over  1988,  and  has  nearly  doubled  from  1980, 
when  373,866  inmates  were  in  state  and  Federal  prisons. 

• House  Armed  Services  Committee 

Three  members  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  recently  returned 
from  a tour  of  drug- war  command  posts,  say  the  United  States  has  won  the 
air  battle  against  drug  smugglers,  but  needs  to  help  Mexico  fight  a growing 
ground  war.  The  problem,  the  lawmakers  said  May  27,  is  that  radar  can  track 
drug-laden  planes  to  landing  sites  in  northern  Mexico  but  law  enforcers 
can’t  get  there  before  the  drugs  are  dispersed  north  across  the  border,  packed 
in  everything  from  canned  foods  to  computer  games.  Said  Representative 
Nicholas  Mavroules,  a Massachusetts  Democrat:  “The  chief  threat  to  our 
national  security  in  the  1990’s  may  well  be  from  hoards  of  red  tomato  cans 
rather  than  hordes  of  Red  communists. "The  task  force,  which  also  included 
Representatives  Lane  Evans  (D.-Ill.)  and  Jim  McCrery  (R.-La  ),  urged  that 
the  United  States  fund  mobile  strike  forces  in  Mexico.  A handful  of  these 
specialized  units  already  exist,  they  said,  “designed  expressly  to  do  what  we 
are  suggesting  — move  in  swiftly  for  the  kill  at  the  landing  sites." 

• The  White  House 

The  Bush  Administration  asked  Congress  May  16  to  authorize  sweeping 
new  powers  for  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  to  begin 
summary  deportations  of  tens  of  thousands  of  legal  aliens  convicted  of  drug 
dealing  and  other  crimes.  The  proposal  was  contained  in  a bill  known  as  the 
National  Drug  Control  Strategy  Implementation  Act,  which,  would  also 
expand  police  powers,  including  the  authority  to  force  airborne  planes  to  the 
ground,  would  create  a new  Federal  crime  for  drug-related  corruption  and 
increase  penalties  for  threats  against  judges,  jurors  and  witnesses.  The  INS 
proposal  would  empower  the  agency  to  order  convicted  aliens  out  of  the 
country  without  administrative  hearings.  It  would  expand  the  list  of 
deportable  crimes  to  include  drug-related  felonies  as  well  as  crimes 
involving  “physical  force"  or  "threats  of  physical  force.”  The  legislative 
package  was  presented  to  Congress  one  day  after  the  Administration  said 
it  wants  to  evict  public  housing  tenants  for  drug  violations  and  expand  the 
scope  of  criminal  and  civil  asset-forfeiture  laws  to  allow  Government 
agencies  to  seize  the  homes,  bank  accounts  and  other  assets  of  persons 
accused  of  mail,  wire,  credit  card  and  computer  fraud  and  other  white-collar 
crimes.  Jack  Kemp,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  said 
Federal  and  local  authorities  will  begin  seizing  the  leases  of  public  housing 
tenants  suspected  of  drug  activity.  The  new  policy,  which  will  be  launched 
in  June  in  23  cities,  would  permit  the  eviction  of  entire  families  if  there  is 
evidence  that  the  family’s  apartment  was  being  used  to  deal  drugs 

• U.S.  Coast  Guard 

Coast  Guard  officials  said  May  22  that  10  current  and  former  enlisted 
personnel  were  under  investigation  in  a widening  inquiry  into  drug  corrup- 
tion at  a base  in  the  Florida  Keys.  The  investigation,  which  has  already  led 
to  the  conviction  of  four  other  Coast  Guardsmen,  is  looking  into  allegations 
that  some  personnel  sold  drugs  and  passed  information  to  cocaine  smug- 
glers operating  off  the  Florida  coast.  The  investigation  is  being  handled  by 
the  Justice  Department’s  Organized  Crime  Drug  Enforcement  Task  Force. 
The  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard,  Adm.  Paul  A.  Yost  Jr.,  said  at  a news 
conference:  "We  have  a few  bad  apples.  I will  ensure  that  they  are 
prosecuted  and  punished." 


Political  meddling  in  agency 
by  ex-Ohio  AG  is  alleged 


Investigative  reports  published  in 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  this  month 
allege  political  interference  by  Ohio 
gubernatorial  candidate  Anthony  J Cele- 
breeze  Jr.  in  the  operation  of  the  Ohio 
Bureau  of  Criminal  Investigation. 

The  series,  which  was  based  on  a 
two-month  investigation  of  BCI,  re- 
ported that  while  Celebrceze  was  at- 
torney general,  he  improperly  used 
state  vans  and  trailers  for  personal  use, 
state  employees  did  campaign  work 
for  Celebrezze  on  slate  time,  BCI 
caseloads  and  drug  statistics  were  in- 
flated and  the  BCI  hiring  process  was 
subject  to  political  influence. 

It  also  called  into  question  the  state 
agency’s  handling  of  public  corrup- 
tion probes,  particularly  investigations 
into  allegations  of  misconduct  by  Ohio 
sheriffs. 

Officials  in  the  Democratic  party 
and  Celebrezze’s  campaign  staff  said 
the  series  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  newspaper  to  force  their  candidate 
out  of  the  race. 

Ohio  Democratic  Chairman  James 
Ruvolo  called  the  reports  "trash  jour- 
nalism.” He  said  allegations  by  un- 
named sources  quoted  in  the  reports 
came  from  "disgruntled  employees  and 
employees  who  have  been  disciplined.” 

Much  of  the  Plain  Dealer  senes  fo- 
cused on  whether  Celebrezze  had  used 
the  BCI  for  political  purposes  It  re- 


ported that  under  Supcnntcndent  Paul 
A.  Ferrara,  who  was  appointed  by 
Celebrezze,  the  role  of  the  BCI  chungcd. 

Ferrara,  a former  police  chief  in  a 
Cincinnati  suburb,  became  superin- 
tendent in  1983  He  succeeded  Jack  E. 
McCormick,  whose  10-ycar  tenure  saw 
six  sheriffs  convicted  of  wrongdoing 
in  office. 

Celebrezze  said  he  chose  Ferrara 
because  he  wanted  the  BCI  to  be  “a 
support  organization"  for  local  law 
enforcement  agencies.  He  said  that 
under  McCormick  the  BCI  was  used  as 
a tool  by  those  trying  to  embarrass 
public  officials  and  that  requests  for 
investigations  with  political  overtones 
should  be  rejected. 

Of  35  public  corruption  probes  con- 
ducted since  Ferrara  became  superin- 
tendent, only  four  involved  sheriff's 
departments  and  none  involved  the 
sheriff. 

The  newspaper  said  most  of  the  in- 
vestigations conducted  were  of  small- 
county  offices  or  police  cases  that  were 
not  controversial 

Ferrara  reported  about  a dozen  in- 
stances where  the  BCI  declined  re- 
quests from  local  authorities  to  inves- 
tigate. 

The  newspaper  series  also  focused 
on  limits  on  statutory  powers  for  the 
BCI,  which  has  no  arrest  or  search- 
and-seizure  authority  and  cannot  initi- 


ate investigations  without  permission 
of  local  authorities. 

The  State  Highway  Patrol  has  juris- 
diction only  over  highway  safety  and 
crimes  committed  on  state  property 

The  senes  reported  that  Ohio  is  one 
of  only  four  states  that  severely  restrict 
the  slate  law  enforcement  agency’s 
authority  and  is  the  most  rcsinclive  of 
the  four. 

Local  law  enforcement  groups,  in- 
cluding the  Buckeye  State  ShenfTs 
Association  and  the  Ohio  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police,  have  fought  ex- 
panding the  BCI’s  powers.  As  Shelby 
County  Sheriff  John  Lcnhart,  former 
president  of  the  sheriff's  group,  said, 
“There  urc  enough  people  out  there 
carrying  badges  ’’ 

Several  police  officials  in  neigh- 
boring states  said  the  agency  should 
have  wider  powers  Col.  Juck  R.  Buckn- 
lew,  superintendent  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia State  Police,  said,  ”1  know  that 
the  sheriff  \ departments  in  Ohio  are 
very  strong.  But  when  you  have  a 
statewide  law  enforcement  agency  and 
you  limit  them  in  power,  it’s  not  very 
good  In  my  experience,  it’s  more 
political  than  it  is  gcxxl  law  enforce - 
• icnt.” 

Celebrezze  and  his  staff  defended 
the  BCI  and  its  role,  saying  it  is  appro- 
priate for  the  state  agency  to  support 
Continued  on  Puge  10 


Atlanta-area  auto  thefts 
seen  shifting  into  high  gear 


Car  thefts  in  Atlanta  and  surround- 
ing suburban  areas  increased  dramati- 
cally in  the  first  quarter  of  1990,  spur- 
ring police  to  set  up  daily  road  blocks 
in  an  effort  to  capture  the  thieves. 

Atlanta  Police  Deputy  Chief  Eldrin 
Bell  responded  to  a 20  percent  increase 
in  car  thefts  by  ordering  that  officers 
set  up  road  blocks  in  the  city’s  six 
precincts  any  time  other  calls  didn't 
take  precedence. 

“We  find  the  majority  of  the  cars,” 
Bell  told  the  Atlanta  Constitution.  "But 
I want  to  find  them  with  the  drivers  in 
them.” 

Officials  said  catching  thieves  in 
the  cars  would  not  only  discourage 
other  thieves,  but  could  also  result  in 
the  recovery  of  additional  stolen  prop- 


erty since  most  cars  are  stolen  for  use 
in  other  crimes. 

"What  would  you  steal  a car  for? 
To  commit  another  crime,’’  Sgt.  B.C. 
Dean  said.  “If  wc  could  catch  our  car 
thieves,  wc  would  slow  down  our 
robberies  and  burglaries." 

Atlanta  had  2,984  cars  stolen  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  year,  with  property 
losses  amounting  to  $5.3  million.  In 
1989,  1 1,527  cars  were  stolen. 

Police  in  Atlanta's  suburban  coun- 
ties also  are  battling  rising  rates  of  car 
thefts.  Gwinnett  County  saw  a 62  per- 
cent increase  in  the  first  quarter,  Ful 
ton  County  had  a 24  percent  rise,  DcKalb 
County  thefts  went  up  24  percent  and 
Clayton  County  had  a 15  percent  jump. 

The  Atlanta  area  isn't  alone  in  its 


fight  against  rising  car  thcll  rates.  Other 
major  cities,  such  as  Los  Angeles, 
Houston  and  New  Orleans,  also  expe- 
rienced increases  in  car  thefts  during 
the  first  quarter 

Atlanta  auto  theft  specialists  said 
the  increase  may  be  due  to  problems 
resulting  from  prison  overcrowding. 
Judges  arc  not  handing  down  stiff 
sentences  to  offenders  because  the  crush 
of  violent  criminals  in  jails  leaves  little 
room  for  car  thieves,  they  said. 

Fulton  Crxinty  Superior  Court  judges 
recently  decided  to  release  suspects 
with  non-violent  records  if  their  bond 
is  less  than  $10,000 

“We’re  lucky  if  wc  can  get  any- 
thing other  than  probation,"  police  auto- 
theft detective  Steve  Balkom  said. 


Insurance  company  to  help  give 
new  DWI-sniffer  a 13-city  workout 


A new  device  that  can  measure  the 
alcohol  content  of  a driver's  breath 
undetected  is  being  put  to  the  test  in  1 3 
police  departments  across  the  country. 

The  device  is  a hand-held  box  that 
police  can  use  to  assess  a driver's 
sobriety  by  simply  pointing  it  at  the 
person’s  face  for  15  seconds. 

Nationwide  Insurance  Co.  is  donat- 
ing about  1,000  of  the  devices  to  13 
police  departments  in  an  effort  to  curb 
insurance  costs  associated  with  alco- 
hol-related accidents. 

Tests  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation show  that  the  device  can  pin- 
point the  alcohol  content  of  a driver's 
breath  within  5 percent.  It  is  designed 
to  be  used  to  help  determine  which 
drivers  stopped  at  sobriety  checkpoints 
should  be  given  standard  Breathalyzer 
tests. 


“We  use  it  as  an  extension  of  the 
police  officer’s  nose,"  said  Lieut. 
Richard  Allen  of  the  Charleston  County 
(S.C.)  Police  Department,  where  the 
device  was  tested.  He  said  it  helped  cut 
alcohol-related  traffic  deaths  in  his 
county  by  7 percent  last  year 

A study  by  the  Insurance  Institute 
for  Highway  Safety  found  the  device 
increased  detection  of  drunken  drivers 
by  20  percent. 

Despite  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
ruling  that  sobriety  roadblocks  arc  con- 
stitutional, the  device  could  spur  con- 
troversy in  some  areas.  Chns  Link, 
executive  director  of  the  Ohio  chapter 
of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
said  the  tester  could  be  an  invasion  of 
privacy 

Link  said  use  of  the  device  could 
result  in  some  sober  drivers  being 


detained  Link  cited  as  an  example  (he 
instance  where  a person  spilled  beer  on 
clothing  The  manufacturer  admits 
alcohol  on  a person's  clothes  might 
cause  an  inaccurate  reading. 

“It  sounds  kind  of  frightening," 
Link  said.  "The  ACLU's  interest  is 
that  people  who  are  interested  in  re- 
ducing drunken  driving  don’t  get  ear- 
ned away." 

Made  by  Life-Loc  Inc  of  Wheat 
Ridge,  Colo.,  the  devices  cost  about 
$800  each.  The  police  agencies  slated 
to  receive  boxes  from  Nationwide  arc- 
in  Harrisburg  and  Butler.  Penn  . Co- 
lumbus and  Akron,  Ohio;  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  Memphis,  Tenn..  Raleigh,  N C . 
Gainesville,  Fla  , Annapolis,  Md . 
Lynchburg,  Va.;  Hamden,  Conn., 
Portland,  Ore.,  and  Hata  Rey.  Puerto 
Rico. 
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Unjust 

deserts 

A i nan  who  may  be  due  up  to  $60,000 
as  his  reward  lor  providing  informa- 
tion that  led  to  the  conviction  of  two 
cop  killers  eight  years  ago  hasn’t  been 
paid  a penny  yet. 

Dwayne  Hardin  was  a witness  to 
the  killing  of  Chicago  police  officers 
William  Fahey  and  Richard  O'Brien 
in  1982.  He  testified  against  the  kill- 
ers, brother  s Andrew  and  Jackie 
Wilson,  both  in  their  original  trial  in 
1983  and  in  separate  retrials  in  1988 
and  1989. 

The  brothers  were  convicted  both 
times,  but  the  men  have  appealed. 

At  the  time  of  the  killings.  Mayor 
Jane  Byrne  offered  a $50,000  reward 
for  information  leading  to  the  convic- 
tion of  the  killers. 

The  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  of- 
fered an  additional  $10,000  reward. 

Although  the  assistant  state's  attor- 
ney who  prosecuted  the  case  said  Hardin 
was  "an  excellent  witness  for  us,”  he 
has  not  yet  received  any  reward  money. 

Despite  the  offer  by  Bymc,  no  city 
funds  ever  were  allocated  for  the  re- 
ward. After  the  first  convictions,  Har- 
din filed  suit  to  force  the  city  to  pay, 
but  his  suit  was  dismissed  when  the 
Wilsons  were  granted  new  trials. 

After  the  second  convictions,  Hardin 
thought  he  was  due  the  reward  but  a 
spokeswoman  for  the  city  said  counsel 
“is  reviewing  the  matter." 

John  Dinct'i),  president  of  the  FOP, 
said  the  $ 10,000  reward  offered  by  the 
union  is  earmarked  for  Hardin  and 
several  other  witnesses,  but  can’t  be 
distributed  until  the  final  appeals  are 
settled. 

He  said  if  the  convictions  were 
overturned,  the  reward  money  could 
damage  Hurdin’s  testimony.  "A  smart 
defease  lawyer  would  ask,  ‘Did  you 
gel  paid  to  say  my  person  committed 
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homicide?’"  he  said. 

Hardin,  34,  said  he  is  considering 
filing  a new  suit  against  the  city. 

Charles 
in  charge 

An  assistant  chief  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment has  been  named  the  new  police 
chief  in  Alexandria,  Va. 

Charles  E.  Samarra,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  D C.  Investigative  Ser- 
vices Bureau,  takes  over  the  reins  in 
Alexandria  in  troubled  times.  He  will 
be  the  city's  third  police  chief  in  three 
years. 

Samarra,  who  will  report  to  his  new 
post  July  9,  has  pledged  to  increase 
participation  of  rank-and-file  officers 
by  including  representatives  of  police 
organizations  in  staff  meetings. 

He  said  he  hopes  to  increase  morale 
within  the  department,  which  has  been 
plagued  by  pay  disputes  and  allega- 
tions of  wrongdoing. 

Samana,  44,  replaces  Gary  J.  Leon- 
ard, who  resigned  days  after  two  police 
organizations  voted  no  confidence  in 
his  leadership.  He  now  heads  the  police 
department  in  Sandy  City,  Utah,  a Salt 
Lake  City  suburb. 

Leonard’s  predecessor,  Charles  T. 
Strobel,  retired  in  1987  after  being 
acquitted  of  charges  that  he  tried  to 
quash  a drug  investigation. 

Samarra  had  spent  23  years  with 
the  D.C.  force  and  was  responsible  for 
both  the  Investigative  Services  Bureau 
and  the  Special  Operations  Division. 
DC  Chief  Isaac  Fulvvood  Jr.  de- 
scribed Samarra  as  his  "Mr.  Fix-It." 

“He’s  had  an  outstanding  career 
here  and  he  is  well  respected  within  the 
department.  He  will  be  greatly  missed 
in  the  department  and  by  me  person- 
ally," Fulwood  said. 

Civic 

booster 

Newly  swom  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Police 
Chief  James  “J.J.”  Ivory  said  he  will 
immediately  implement  the  concepts 
of  community-oriented  policing  in  the 
hope  of  restoring  officer  morale  and 
iastilling  a better  relationship  between 
police  officers  and  the  city’s  44,000 
residents. 

Officer  morale  and  relations  with 
the  community  deteriorated  during  the 
tenure  of  Ivory’s  predecessor,  Tom 
C utler,  who  resigned  last  August  amid 
racial  unrest  and  charges  of  police 
brutality  against  blacks  and  Hispanics. 
But  Ivory,  the  city’s  first  black  police 
chief,  is  setting  out  to  change  all  of 
that,  and  he  says  he  has  already  seen 
some  success. 

The  switch  to  community-oriented 
policing  began  on  May  22,  his  first  day 
on  the  job,  with  a pilot  program  launched 
in  an  Elkhart  neighborhood  where 
"curbside  service  drug-dealing"  was 
the  norm.  Ivory  said.  He  has  directed 
his  officers  to  begin  foot  patrol  of  the 
area  and  to  learn  “one-on-one"  what 
some  of  the  residents'  problems  arc. 

"I’ve  let  my  officers  know  that  they 
are  touchable  because  I felt  that  they 
were  isolated  when  they  were  in  their 
squad  cars.  I think  there  was  a mental- 
ity of  ’us  against  them,’”  he  said. 


"My  concept  is  simple  high-visi- 
bility. If  they  see  the  cops  there,  the 
drug  dealer  aren’t  going  to  deal  their 
wares,”  he  said.  Calls  for  service  have 
been  greatly  reduced.  Ivory  added,  and 
respect  for  the  police  has  grown.  “In  a 
matter  of  a few  days,  we've  turned  it 
around  completely,"  said  the  Chief, 
who  also  credits  Assistant  Chief  Tom 
Balyeat  — “a  very  significant  part  of 
the  organization"  — for  the  change. 

“We  share  and  share  alike,”  Ivory 
said. 

Ivory,  39,  is  a lifelong  resident  of 
Elkhart  whojoined  the  95-officer  force 
in  1974.  He  has  attended  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, and  has  participated  in  “at 
least  50”  law  enforcement  schools  and 
seminars  throughout  the  United  States, 
including  the  Southern  Police  Institute 
at  the  University  of  Louisville  in  Ken- 
tucky, the  University  of  Virginia  Marion 
(Ind.)  College,  and  several  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  training 
sessions.  A graduate  of  the  FBI  Acad- 
emy in  Quantico,  Va.,  Ivory  also  re- 
ceived training  in  hostage  negotiation 
and  anti-terrorist  strategies  from  the 
Illinois  State  Police  Academy. 

Ivory  is  a member  of  the  Middle 
Atlantic/Great  Lakes  Organized  Crime 
Law  Enforcement  Network 
(MAGLOCLEN),  and  is  on  the  Mayor’s 
Commission  on  Domestic  Violence 
and  the  South-Central  Elkhart  Neigh- 
borhood Improvement  Corporation 
(SCENIC),  a social  service  organiza- 
tion trying  to  improve  the  lot  of  resi- 
dents in  an  Elkhart  neighborhood  "that 
has  been  riddled  with  drug  and  eco- 
nomic problems,"  he  said. 

Prior  to  becoming  Chief,  Ivory  was 
a division  chief  in  charge  of  criminal 
investigations  and  oversaw  the  daily 
operations  of  the  detective  and  juve- 
nile bureaus,  and  served  as  co-supervi- 
sor of  the  Elkhart  County  Drug  Task 
Force. 

Driving 

upwards 

In  an  unusual  twist,  a Cincinnati 
police  officer  under  investigation  for 
his  role  in  a fatal  car  accident  and  al- 
legedcover-up  last  year  has  been  pro- 
moted. 

Officer  Kevin  Schroeder  was  pro- 
moted to  specialist  this  month  even 
though  police  in  Cincinnati  are  still 
investigating  the  crash  that  killed  a 1 7- 
year-old  man. 

Charges  that  Schroeder  was  drunk 
at  the  time  of  the  crash  and  that  officers 
at  the  scene  tried  to  conceal  his  condi- 
tion sparked  citizen  protests  and  wide- 
spread criticism  of  the  department. 

City  officals  said  Civil  Service  rules 
required  them  to  promote  Schroeder, 
who  finished  23  of  205  officers  taking 
a promotional  exam  in  June  1989 
Twenty  officers  had  been  promoted 
earlier,  and  Civil  Service  regulations 
set  a deadline  for  Schroeder  and  the 
two  other  high  scorers  to  be  promoted 
They  were  promoted  just  before  that 
deadline. 

City  administrators  could  have  asked 
the  Cincinnati  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion to  remove  Schroeder  from  the 
promotion  list  because  of  pending  dis- 
ciplinary action,  but  did  not. 

Personnel  Director  Robert  Burnett 
said  he  did  not  have  a strong  enough 
case  to  present  to  the  commission. 

Schroeder,  32,  was  off  duty  when 
the  truck  he  was  dnving  collided  head 


on  with  a car . killing  the  passenger  in 
the  car.  The  other  driver  was  charged 
with  vehicular  homicide  for  driving 
left  of  center,  but  a city  report  later 
concluded  Schroeder  had  been  drink- 
ing. The  charges  against  the  other  driver 
eventually  were  dropped. 

Schroeder  was  charged  with  drunken 
driving,  and  hospital  records  indicat- 
ing his  blood-alcohol  level  was  well 
above  legal  limits  were  introduced  as 
evidence  against  him.  The  case  was 
dismissed  after  a judge  ruled  the  hos- 
pital records  were  inadmissable  be- 
cause they  had  been  improperly  ob- 
tained. Schroeder  was  reinstated  to  the 
force  the  next  day. 

A city  investigation  into  charges  of 
a cover-up  is  continuing.  Officers  at 
the  scene  allegedly  took  Schroeder  to 
a nearby  convenience  store  and  gave 
him  coffee  before  taking  him  to  the 
hospital  for  tests. 

Tonic  for 
tension 

Lieut.  Jose  Manuel  Melendez  of 
the  Philadelphia  Police  Department 
may  be  no  braver  or  more  heroic  than 
the  average  police  officer,  but  in  the 
estimation  of  the  city’s  Council  of 
Spanish-Speaking  Organizations,  he 
is  every  bit  the  hero.  In  recognition  of 
that,  the  council  named  Melendez  as 
the  recipient  of  the  fifth  annual  George 
Fencl  Award  in  ceremonies  held  May 
23. 

The  Fencl  Award,  named  for  the 
late  Chief  Inspector  George  Fencl,  who 
died  in  1985.  is  presented  to  a veteran 
police  officer  whose  career  has  dem- 
onstrated compassion,  dedication, 
loyalty,  civic  commitment,  fairness 
and  respect  for  the  rule  of  law. 

Melendez,  a 22-year  police  veteran 
currently  heads  the  Community  Inter- 
action Task  Force,  which  is  charged 
with  defusing  racial  tensions  and  inci- 
dents in  the  24th,  25th,  and  26th  police 
districts.  The  task  force  staffs  a mini- 
station  with  bilingual  officers  whose 


job  it  is  to  break  down  bamers  be- 
tween racial  groups  and  between  the 
community  and  the  police. 

A variety  of  city  officials  and  church 
and  civic  groups  recommended  Me- 
lendez for  the  award,  which  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News. 
"Lieutenant  Melendez  has  personally 
become  involved  in  countless  racial 
incidents  and  situations  of  potential 
violence,  and  made  sure  that  they  don’t 
escalate  into  something  more  serious,” 
said  the  Rev.  Jim  Correnti  of  the 
Hunting  Park  Task  Force,  a coalition 
of  community  groups. 

“The  efforts  of  his  team  in  the  Port 
Richmond  and  Kensington  areas  of  the 
city  during  the  hot,  incident-laden 
summer  of  1989  went  a long  way  in 
preventing  civil  unrest  in  those  areas 


Lieut.  Jose  M.  Melendez 

A Philadelphia  favorite 


of  the  city,"  noted  Max  Santiago  Jr. 
of  the  Commission  on  Human  Rela- 
tions. And,  added  Helene  Pollock  of 
Episcopal  Community  Services,  "Lieu- 
tenant Melendez  also  helps  calm  ten- 
sions between  people  of  di  fferent  races 
within  the  Police  Department.” 

Some  three  dozen  police  officers 
were  nominated  for  the  1990  Fencl 
Award.  Runners  up  for  the  prize  were 
Officer  Gerald  T.  Hartman,  assigned 
to  the  Tacony  Police  Athletic  League 
center,  and  Capt  George  Fenzil  of  the 
7th  Police  District  in  northeast  Phila- 
delphia. 
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Skill-polishing: 


Training  group  to  test  members'  mettle 


If  there's  one  issue  on  which  all 
police  executives  would  agree,  it’s  the 
importance  of  training.  Today’s  police 
officer  is  called  upon  to  perform  such 
a broad  spectrum  of  duties  beyond  the 


Burden’s  Beat 

By  Ordway  P.  Burden 


experience  of  ordinary  citizens  that 
ongoing  training  is  essential. 

The  men  and  women  who  provide 
police  training  are  increasingly  earn- 
ing respect  as  professionals.  To  en- 
hance their  professionalism,  leaders  in 
the  field  formed  the  American  Society 
of  Law  Enforcement  Trainers  (ASLET) 
three  years  ago.  It  now  boasts  nearly 
2,500  members  in  50  states  and  several 
foreign  countries . ASLET  is  a dynamic 
youngster  with  a couple  of  intriguing 
projects  in  the  works. 

During  the  summer  of  1992,  ac- 
cording to  ASLET's  executive  direc- 
tor, Ed  Nowicki,  the  organization  will 
hold  a nationwide  competition  for  po- 
lice skills  in  Milwaukee.  “We  plan  to 
have  competition  in  the  skills  that  po- 
lice officers  actually  use,"  Nowicki 
said.  “There  will  be  tests  for  both 
cognitive  and  motor  skills.  Who  is  the 


quickest  officer  at  handcuffing'’  Who 
is  the  best  at  emergency  vehicle  opera- 
tion? Who  has  the  best  memory  for 
photos?" 

The  event  may  be  called  the  Inter- 
national Law  Enforcement  Skills  Com- 
petition, although  that’s  not  yet  defi- 
nite. It  sounds  like  great  fun,  and  it 
could  be  useful,  too,  if  police  officers 
hone  their  talents  for  the  tests.  "I  think 
something  like  this  could  have  a tre- 
mendous impact,"  Nowicki  said.  The 
state  of  Wisconsin  has  committed  a 
minimum  of  $ 1 5,000  for  the  event  and 
ASLET  is  also  looking  for  corporate 
funding. 

ASLET’s  other  major  project  is 
planning  for  a national  directory  of 
police  trainers.  The  project  is  called 
SCARLET,  for  Systemized  Computer- 
Assisted  Resource  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment Trainers.  “We’ve  identified  over 
200  separate  topics  that  law  enforce- 
ment officers  can  be  trained  in,”  Nowicki 
said,  "and  we  plan  to  send  our  mem- 
bers a form  on  which  they  can  list  up  to 
10  topics  for  which  they  could  be  an 
instructor  or  trainer.” 

When  the  returns  are  in,  ASLET 
will  have  a data  base  of  experienced 
trainers  in  many  fields.  "Then,"  Nowicki 
said,  “let’s  say  you  call  up  from  New 


Y ork  and  say  that  you  need  someone  to 
teach  how  to  handle  occult  crimes.  We 
look  in  the  directory  and  find  the  people 
in  your  area  with  experience  in  it  .’’ 

ASLET’s  membership  is  drawn 
primarily  from  municipal  police  agen- 
cies around  the  country,  but  slate  and 
Federal  agencies  are  being  represented 
in  increasing  numbers,  as  are  trainers 
from  overseas  "We’re  trying  to  be- 
come an  umbrella  for  all  trainers," 
Nowick  explained. 

The  members  range  from  full-time 
trainers  in  big  police  agencies,  like  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department,  to 
an  officer  on  a three-man  force  whose 
manifold  duties  include  training  Also 
on  the  membership  rolls  are  academ- 
ics and  others  who  do  law  enforcement 
training.  Nowicki  himself  is  an  experi- 
enced police  trainer  and  officer  with 
experience  in  the  Chicago  Police  De- 
partment. suburban  police  agencies, 
and  as  chief  in  small  towns  in  Wiscon- 
sin. He  is  a part-time  police  training 
specialist  at  Milwaukee  Area  Techni- 
cal College,  which  trains  police  from 
the  city’s  suburbs. 

In  early  summer,  he  and  his  ASI  .ET 
colleagues  were  calling  members  ol 
Congress  to  ask  them  to  become  co- 
sponsors of  a resolution  designating 


Jan.  6-12,  1991,  as  "National  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Week." 

“The  resolution  is  important  to  us 
because  it’s  nice  to  know  that  the  na- 
tion’s leaders  are  behind  you,”  said 
Nowicki.  He  urged  police  executives 
to  get  behind  the  drive  for  the  resolu- 
tion by  culling  or  writing  their  senators 
or  Congressional  representatives.  To 
be  adopted,  the  resolution  must  be  co- 
sponsored by  a majority  of  members  in 
both  House  and  Senate. 

ASLET  will  hold  its  fourth  annual 
international  training  seminar  on  Jan. 
8-12,  1991,  in  Palm  Beach  Gardens, 
Fla.  More  than  500  trainers  arc  ex- 
pected to  attend  The  Palm  Beach  County 
Sheriffs  Department  will  be  the  host 
agency. 

Police  executives  who  want  more 
information  about  ASLET  may  write 
to:  The  American  Society  of  Law  En- 
forcement Trainers.  961 1 400th  Ave  . 
P.O  Box  1003,  Twin  Lakes,  Wl  53181 
1003  or  call  (414)  279-5700 

Crime  Rising  in  Eastern  Europe: 
The  Soviet  Union  began  suffering  an 
increase  in  crime  a couple  of  years  ugo 
as  Mikhail  Gorbachev’s  f>lasnosl  and 
perestroika  policies  opened  up  oppor- 
tunitics  for  criminals.  Now  crimes  wonl 


that  the  crumbling  of  Communism  has 
brought  rising  crime  to  ;ts  Warsaw 
Pact  neighbors.  In  Poland,  tor  example, 
burglaries  rose  65  percent  last  year, 
and  the  overall  crime  rate  was  up  by  28 
percent  Similar  jumps  were  reported 
in  Hungary  and  Romania 

Officials  in  those  countries  blamed 
the  turmoil  caused  by  the  coming  of 
cupilulism  for  purt  of  the  increase  in 
crime.  But  no  doubt  it  was  also  due  to 
the  fact  that  potential  criminals  no 
longer  have  to  fear  the  harsh  hand  of 
the  state  security  police  Neither  do 
victims  of  crime,  and  so  they  are  more 
likely  to  report  crime. 

The  crime  rate  in  the  Wursuw  Pact 
nations  remains  far  below  our  own 
Poland,  for  instance,  reported  1,446 
crimes  per  100,000  people  last  year 
That’s  less  than  one-fifth  the  rate  in  the 
United  Stutes. 

( Ordway  P Burden  is  president  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  A \sistonce  Foun- 
dation and  chairman  of  the  National 
Liw  Enforcement  Council.  He  wel- 
comes correspondence  to  his  office  at 
65/  Colonial  BM.,  Washington  Town 
ship.  NJ  07675.  Seymour  F.  Malkin, 
executive  director  of  LEAF,  assisted  in 
the  preparation  of  this  article. ) 


One  dead  woman,  many  outraged  citizens: 

Chief  asks  outside  probe  of  agency 


A series  of  controversies  involving 
the  Algonquin  (111.)  Police  Department 
has  led  Chief  Russell  Laine  to  request 
an  Illinois  State  Police  investigation 
into  the  allegations. 

Laine  said  he  asked  the  state  police 
to  launch  an  independent  probe  in  an 
effort  to  restore  public  confidence  in 
his  department  “If  there  has  been  a 
loss  of  trust,  the  investigation  is  part  of 
rebuilding  it,"  the  chief  said.  “It’s  to 
show  we’re  not  sweeping  things  under 
the  carpet." 


The  move  came  after  the  death  of  a 
young  woman  in  the  home  of  a top- 
ranked  police  official  touched  off  a 
citizen  campaign  for  police  reform. 

Molly  Hudson,  20,  a former  dis- 
patcher at  the  department,  was  found 
dead  in  the  apartment  of  Lieut.  Steven 
Schinkel  last  March  Preliminary  re- 
ports from  the  McHenry  County  coro- 
ner’s office  said  she  had  been  shot 
once  in  the  head  with  Schinkel’s  pistol 
and  evidence  indicated  the  wound  was 
self-inflicted. 


Schinkel.  a 17-year  veteran  of  the 
department,  was  placed  on  adminis- 
trative leave  with  pay  pending  forensic 
tests  and  an  inquest. 

After  the  woman’s  death,  several 
citizens  raised  complaints  to  Laine 
and  the  police  commission  of  alleged 
misconduct  by  officers,  including  misuse 
of  force  and  harassment  of  teenagers. 

Laine  said  the  reports  led  him  to  re- 
quest the  investigation.  “These  were 
allegations  that  were  brought  to  my  at- 
tention, and  Iasked  them  to  look  into  it. 


It  involves  Algonquin  police  officers.” 

In  addition  to  the  complaints  regis 
tered  with  Lame,  some  citizens  formed 
a group  called  Concerned  Citizens  for 
Police  Reform.  The  group  gathered 
more  than  8(X)  signatures  on  a petition 
asking  State  Attorney  Thomas  Baker 
to  investigate  and  later  provided  Baker 
with  specific  written  allegations. 

Diane  Koeshall,  a representative  of 
the  group,  told  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
"It’s  an  absolute  disgrace  what's  been 
happening  with  this  police  department. 


The  incidents  go  on  and  on." 

The  controvery  comes  three  years 
alter  a civil  suit  charged  that  an  Algon- 
quin sergeant  forced  u 15-year  old  to 
perforin  sexual  favors  The  suit  also 
churged  that  Schinkel  and  the  town 
trustees  knew  about  the  incidents  but 
allowed  the  officer  to  remain  on  the 
force.  'Ihat  suit  is  still  pending,  but  the 
officer  involved  has  resigned. 

The  state  police  investigation  into 
the  latest  charges  is  expected  to  be 
completed  in  about  three  months. 


The  politics  of  police  manpower: 


Some  cry  ’foul'  over  curb  on  DC  overtime 


A move  by  District  of  Columbia 
Police  Chief  Isaac  Fulwood  Jr.  to  can- 
cel all  special  patrol  overtime  earlier 
this  month  was  blasted  as  a political 
maneuver  by  opponents  of  embattled 
Mayor  Marion  Barry. 

Citing  budgetary  restraints,  Fulwood 
ordered  a ban  on  "programmatic  over- 
time” to  take  effect  May  19.  The  ban 
affected  special  programs  targeted  at 
high-crime  areas,  including  extra  drug 
and  public  housing  patrols  and  sum- 
mer patrols  in  Georgetown,  a wealthy 
Washington  suburb. 

But  council  members,  three  of  whom 
are  running  for  mayor,  said  the  ban 
was  designed  to  pressure  them  into 
supporting  Barry's  call  for  higher  taxes. 

“It’s  a deliberate  effort  to  create  a 
panic,”  council  member  Betty  Aon 
Kane  told  the  Washington  Post.  "It’s  a 
threat,  with  no  basis  in  reality.  They 
have  the  bucks  to  pay  overtime.” 

At  Odds  on  Taxes 
Barry  has  argued  for  a tax  increase 
for  several  months,  saying  it  is  neces- 
sary to  balance  out  the  economic  slow- 


down and  rising  costs  forcity  services. 

But  the  City  Council  refused  to 
raise  taxes,  saying  the  city  administra- 
tion should  make  better  use  of  the  re- 
sources available. 

The  Police  Department  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  that  began  Oct.  1 is  $247 
million,  up  16.5  percent  from  the  year 
before. 

It  includes  $14  million  earmarked 
for  overtime,  but  by  May  1,  the  depart- 
ment already  had  spent  $17.3  million 
on  overtime.  Police  officials  said  that 
Fulwood  had  to  cut  back  overtime  to 
stay  within  his  budget.  Lieut.  Reginald 
L.  Smith,  a department  spokesman, 
said  Fulwood  is  “held  accountable  for 
the  most  efficient  use  of  his  fiscal 
resources.  He  made  the  decision  and 
he’s  going  to  have  to  stick  by  it.” 

Barry,  who  had  warned  that  cuts 
would  be  necessary,  approved 
Ful wood’s  overtime  ban 

Hiring  an  Issue 

Council  members,  however,  argued 
the  ban  was  not  necessary.  They  said 
Fulwood  could  have  used  some  of  the 


$17  million  in  Federal  monies  allo- 
cated for  police  hiring  to  pay  overtime. 

"Why  hasn't  the  mayor  made  a re- 
quest to  reprogram  city  funds  to  con- 
tinue these  patrols?”  mayoral  candi- 
date Walter  E.  Fauniroy  asked.  "This 
is  as  outrageous  a misplacement  of  pri  - 
orities  as  I have  ever  witnessed  ” 

The  department  also  has  been  criti- 
cized for  slowness  in  hiring  700  new 
officers  authorized  by  Congress  last 
year.  The  City  Council  cut  $3  million 
from  the  police  budget  during  the  win- 


ter cycle,  saying  the  money  wasn’t 
needed  because  the  department  was 
not  moving  quickly  to  hire  the  new  of- 
ficers. 

Fulwood  has  said  the  department 
will  not  be  able  to  hire  all  the  addi- 
tional officers  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

Council  member  John  A Wilson 
said  that  while  the  budget  crunch  is  "a 
real,  live  dilemma"  that  may  require 
new  taxes,  the  overtime  ban  was  politi 
cally  motivated  He  said  Barry  "picked 


thcplace  he  knew  would  get  the  most 
reaction.  This  is  the  political  conse- 
quence of  what  we  did  to  his  budget  ” 
Despite  police  officials’  vow  to 
stand  by  the  decision  to  ban  some 
overtime,  some  concessions  have  been 
made.  Shortly  after  the  ban  went  into 
effect,  a police  spokesman  warned  visi- 
tors to  stay  out  of  the  exclusive  George- 
town area  on  weekend  nights  because 
of  increased  violence.  The  next  day, 
Fulwood  reinstated  some  of  the  patrols 
in  that  area. 
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Semiautomatic  crossfire: 


Coast  to  coast,  gun  debate  continues 


Even  though  the  furor  over  the  sale 
of  semiautomatic  weapons  has  cooled 
from  its  hottest  point  last  year,  gun 
control  advocates  have  claimed  victo- 
ries on  several  fronts  in  reccntwccks. 

^ New  Jersey  this  month  passed  the 
nation's  toughest  restrictions  on  as- 
sault weapons.  The  law  baas  the  sale 
and  ownership  of  a wide  range  of 
semiautomatic  guas  and  requires  most 
owners  to  sell  such  weapoas 

H The  U S Senate  voted  50  to  49  to 
retain  curbs  on  nine  types  of  semiauto- 
matic weapons  for  another  three  years. 

1 Connecticut  moved  to  require  a 
14-day  waiting  period  for  the  purchase 
of  handguns  and  assault  weapons.  A 
bill  that  would  have  required  registra- 
tion of  the  weapoas  failed,  however 
1 Virginia  approved  a bill  requir- 
ing background  checks  on  people  who 
buy  handguns  and  assault  rifles. 

These  bills,  along  with  a number  of 
local  initiatives,  represent  the  second 
round  of  legislation  sparked  by  last 
year's  schoolyard  massacre  in  Stock- 
ton,  Calif.,  in  which  the  gunman  used 
an  AK-47  assault  rifle. 

In  the  wake  of  the  rampage,  Cali- 


fornia, Virginia.  Maryland  and  Florida 
limited  ownership  of  assault  weapons, 
as  did  some  30  cities  and  counties. 
President  Bush  also  issued  an  execu- 
tive order  banning  43  models  of  im- 
ported semiautomatic  weapons 

Tough  New  Jersey  Law 

By  far  the  most  stringent  of  the  new 
bans  is  the  New  Jersey  law,  which 
passed  despite  intense  lobbying  by  gun 
rights  supporters  It  bans  the  sale  of 
semiautomatic  nflcs  with  a fixed 
magazine  of  more  than  15  rounds  and 
semiautomatic  shotguns  that  can  take 
more  than  six  rounds  or  have  a pistol 
grip  or  folding  stock. 

Unlike  the  California  law,  which 
banned  the  sale  of  56  kinds  of  assault 
weapons  but  allowed  those  who  al- 
ready owned  the  guns  to  register  and 
keep  them,  the  New  Jersey  statute 
requires  most  people  who  bought  the 
weapons  legally  to  give  them  up. 

Two  exceptions  to  the  ban  were 
added  during  the  months  of  legislative 
debate  that  preceded  passage.  One  al- 
lows collectors  who  bought  such  guns 
to  keep  them  if  they  make  them  "not 


'Unusual'  memos 
spark  NYPD  probe 

Criminal  convictions  may  be  tossed  out 


Continued  from  Puge  1 
potentially  volutilc  matter. 

One  former  high-ranking  New  York 
police  official  told  LEN  that  the  memos 
"wouldn't  normally  be  made  part  of 
tiie  file."  Anthony  V Bouza,  the  for- 
mer Minneapolis  police  chief  who  served 
as  the  NYPD’s  Bronx  borough  com- 
mander in  the  1970's,  said  the  forms 
were  simply  a means  to  make  high- 
ranking  police  officials  aware  of  events 
of  the  preceding  24  hours. 

“An  'unusual'  is  just  a brief  blurb 
that’s  supposed  to  alert  the  borough 
commander  to  what  important  events 
took  place.  It's  not  meant  to  be  an 
exhaustive  or  even  a particularly  pene- 
trating insight  into  uny  specific  case,” 
said  Bou/a. 

While  the  forms  apparently  evolved 
to  serve  a wider  purpose,  Bou/.a  said, 
“there’s  no  reason  why  (lawyers] 
shouldn't  have  access  to  them." 

“The  reason  why  the  department 
probubly  didn't  make  them  available 
is  they  weren't  part  of  the  individual 
cases,”  Bouza  said.  "The  prosecutor 
deals  in  individual  cases  from  an  ex- 
haustive point  of  view  and  wants  to  the 
see  the  record.  There  could  be  refer- 
ences all  over  the  department  to  that 
case  that  w ere  not  part  of  the  records 
simply  because  the  record  was  made 
for  other  administerial  purposes  I 
honestly  don't  think  that  (the  memos] 
would  be  that  material  (to  lawyers]." 

Other  major-city  police  departments 
contacted  by  LEN  said  they  did  not 
maintain  information  on  crimes  and 
crime  victims  on  confidential  forms 
like  those  used  by  the  NYPD  But  at 
least  one.  the  Chicago  Police  Depart 
ment,  was  the  target  of  a civil  suit  filed 
by  a convicted  murderer  in  the  mid- 
1980's  after  it  was  revealed  that  inves- 
tigators had  withheld  exculpatory  in- 
formation gleaned  from  witnesses  De- 
tectives kept  notes  of  conversations 
with  witnesses,  called  “street  files," 
that  were  “not  necessarily  made  a part 


of  the  master  file,"  said  Lieut.  John 
Klein,  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
Chicago  Police  Department's  Legal 
Affairs  Division. 

“As  a result  of  that  litigation,  we 
now  require  that  all  of  these  docu- 
ments be  part  of  the  master  file  and  that 
it  all  be  turned  over  to  defense  attor- 
neys," said  Klein,  who  added  that  “from 
a bureaucratic  perspective,"  police 
supervisors  were  unaware  that  such 
practices  were  taking  place 

" What  we  have  that  would  be  even 
remotely  similar  is  what's  called  the 
Information  Report,  and  if  a police 
officer  in  the  street  comes  across  some 
information  that  he  feels  may  be  crimi- 
nal in  nature,  which  is  outside  his  area 
of  responsibility,  he  submits  that  through 
our  chain  of  command  or  directly  to 
our  First  Deputy  Superintendent’s 
office,"  he  added. 

A spokesman  for  the  Philadelphia 
Police  Deportment,  Det  Edward  Tenuto, 
said  that  the  department  does  not 
maintain  any  special  forms  "on  un- 
usual occurrences"  in  investigations. 

“Police  officers  that  have  firsthand 
knowledge  of  observations  or  state- 
ments that  were  made  to  them  — 
anything  of  any  relevance  that  would 
be  needed  to  investigate  and  ultimately 
solve  the  crime  — would  be  given  in 
the  form  of  a statement  from  the  police 
officer  to  the  assigned  detectives.  That 
statement  would  become  part  of  the 
investigation  report,  which  becomes 
part  of  the  case,  part  of  the  record, 
which  is,  in  fact,  turned  over  to  prose- 
cutors," said  Tenuto. 

The  statements  are  to  include 
"whatever  (the  police  officer]  did  that 
would  be  un  aid  or  would  be  needed  to 
successfully  prosecute,"  he  added. 

“There  is  no  system  within  this 
department  for  withholding  informa- 
tion related  to  a criminal  prosecution 
from  the  prosecutor."  said  Los  Ange- 
les police  spokesman  Sgt.  Fred  Nixon, 
who  did  not  elaborate. 


immediately"  operable  by  removing 
the  firing  pin. 

A second  exception  allows  mem- 
bers of  authorized  shooting  clubs  to 
keep  their  weapons  if  they  register 
them  and  pay  a S75  registration  fee 
every  two  years 

The  exceptions  apply  to  about  20 
percent  of  the  state's  estimated  300,000 
to  600,000  assault  weapons 

All  other  owners  of  the  guas  must 
sell  their  weapons  out  of  state  or  turn 
them  in  to  authorities  within  a year 

Opposition  Fierce 

The  New  Jersey  bill,  which  was 
strongly  supported  by  Gov.  Jim  Florio, 
was  hotly  contested  by  gun  rights  ad- 
vocates, including  the  National  Rifle 
Association  and  the  Coalition  of  New 
Jersey  Sportsmen. 

Opponents  of  the  measure  brought 
in  actor  Charlton  Heston  to  try  to  per- 
suade legislators  to  vote  against  it  At 
a dinner  to  rally  opposition,  Heston 
said,  "New  Jersey  was  the  first  state  to 
ratify  the  Bill  of  Rights.  I will  not  stand 
idly  by  while  you  try  to  be  the  first  one 
to  rescind  it." 


Crowds  of  angry  demonstrators, 
many  wearing  fatigues  or  hunting  vests, 
gathered  outside  the  statehouse  when 
the  bill  was  being  debated  They  chanted, 
"No  way!"  and  “Vote  no!"  over  loud- 
speakers and  tapped  chamber  windows, 
breaking  one. 

After  the  bill  passed,  Richard  M. 
Manning,  state  liaison  for  the  NRA, 
said  the  group  may  challenge  the  ban 
in  court,  as  it  has  in  California.  “We're 
not  giving  up,"  he  said. 

But  Florio  said  the  law  will  protect 
New  Jersey  residents.  “Everyone  should 
have  the  right  to  be  safe  and  secure  on 
the  street  and  in  their  home  That's 
what  this  legislation  is  all  about." 

Senate  Split 

The  vote  in  the  U S.  Senate  also 
gave  gun  control  advocates  cause  for 
celebration.  By  a one-vote  margin,  the 
Senate  passed  an  anti-crime  bill  that 
included  a three-year  ban  on  several 
types  of  semiautomatic  weapons 

The  measure  still  faces  several  ob- 
stacles to  enactment.  President  Bush 
supports  a rival  crime  bill  that  has  not 
yet  been  introduced  in  the  House 


Even  so,  gun  control  groups  said 
the  vote  was  encouraging.  It  included 
support  from  several  senators  who 
traditionally  oppose  such  measures, 
including  two  Republican  senators  who 
who  had  not  been  expected  to  support 
the  ban. 

Senator  John  W.  Warner  of  Vir- 
ginia, a longtime  gun  owner  and  sup- 
porter of  gun  rights,  and  Senator  Bob 
Packwood  of  Oregon,  who  was  en- 
dorsed by  the  NRA  in  his  1986  re- 
election  bid,  surprised  those  on  both 
sides  of  the  issue  by  voting  in  favor  of 
the  ban 

Warner  said  visits  with  law  en- 
forcement officers  in  his  state  per- 
suaded him  of  the  need  to  curtail  some 
kinds  of  weapons  Packwood  said  the 
decision  to  vote  for  the  ban  was  diffi- 
cult but  he  "could  find  no  rational 
reason"  for  people  to  possess  certain 
assault  weapons. 

Those  who  opposed  the  Senate  meas- 
ure argued  that  the  distinctions  about 
which  weapons  would  be  banned  were 
arbitrary,  and  that  the  bill  could  in- 
fringe on  the  rights  of  those  who  own 
Continued  on  Page  7 


Cleveland  seeks  to  plug 
drain  of  veteran  cops 


Cleveland  officials  are  scram- 
bling to  find  ways  to  replace  police 
officers  who  are  retiring  at  rate  of 
about  100  per  year,  and  to  fill  other 
slots  left  open  because  of  attrition 
They  may  speed  up  police  academy 
classes  to  remedy  the  situation,  which 
has  left  the  Police  Department  with 
its  lowest  manpower  levels  since 
1950,  police  and  city  officials  told 
LEN. 

Unexpected  retirements  and  po- 
sitions lost  through  attrition  have 
dropped  the  number  of  police  offi- 
cers in  the  Lake  Erie  city  to  1,677 
sworn  officers,  said  Lieut  Martin  L 
Flask. 

"The  last  time  we  were  this  low 
was  in  1950,  when  we  had  1,679." 
said  Flask  in  a LEN  interview  “We've 
had  quite  a bit  of  attrition  in  the 
department  in  the  last  couple  of 
years  and  we  anticipate  that  kind  of 
attrition  to  carry  through  this  year  as 
well." 

Last  year,  106  officers  left  the 
department,  most  of  them  due  to  re- 
tirement, but  some  left  to  take  jobs 
with  other  departments,  and  a hand- 
tul  resigned  or  were  dismissed.  Flask 
added.  The  trend  has  continued  this 
year 

The  goal  of  Mayor  Michael  R 
White's  administration  is  to  increase 
police  manpower  to  at  least  2, OCX) 
sworn  officers  over  the  next  three 
and  a half  years.  Eighty  new  officers 
will  be  graduated  from  a police 
academy  class  in  October,  Flask 
noted,  and  the  department  antici- 
pates hiring  more  officers  from  the 

V 


current  Civil  Service  list  before  an- 
other exam  is  given.  White  has  stated 
that  increasing  police  manpower  lev- 
els is  a lop  priority  of  his  administra- 
tion. 

“We’re  looking  at  other  ways  of 
having  classes  sooner,"  Acting  Assis- 
tant Safety  Director  Barry  Withers  told 
LEN.  “Part  of  the  problem  is  getting 
people  through  the  academy  and  get- 
ting people  on  the  job  “ While  Withers 
said  that  while  the  manpower  shortage 
has  not  had  “an  appreciable  impact"  on 
the  crimefighting  capabilities  of  the 
police,  he  conceded  that  Cleveland 
police  have  had  to  “work  harder  with 
fewer  people." 

“Ideally,  we'd  like  to  gel  people 
out  of  the  academy  a little  quicker." 
said  Withers,  and  city  olficials  may 
look  into  having  smaller  classes  on  a 
continuous  basis  so  that  cadets  would 
be  brought  onto  the  force  several  times 
a year. 

The  City  Council  has  criticized  city 
officials  because  of  slow  police  re- 
sponse times,  the  reassignment  of  offi- 
cers from  the  city's  38  neighborhood 
ministations,  inadequate  staffing  of 
the  Street  Crime  Unit  and  low  police 
morale  as  officers  are  denied  time  off 
because  of  the  manpower  shortage  In 
February,  White  announced  the  trans- 
fer of  47  veteran  officers  to  basic  pa- 
trol. 

“It's  all  a bunch  of  mumbo-jumbo. 
The  bottom  line  is  you  have  a serious 
shortage  of  men,  and  a serious  number 
of  retirements  And  you  also  have  a 
serious  morale  problem,"  Coun- 
cilwoman  Helen  K Smith  told  Safety 


Director  Carolyn  Watts  Allen  at  a 
May  22  City  Council  meeting.  The 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  newspaper 
reported  that  Allen  had  appeared 
before  the  City  Council's  Economic 
Development  Committee  to  seek  an 
approval  to  use  $2  million  in  block 
grants  for  the  ministations  and  the 
Street  Crime  Unit.  The  number  of 
officers  in  the  unit  dropped  from  23 
to  eight,  two  of  whom  are  assigned 
to  the  City  Jail  and  other  tasks. 

The  City  Council  later  approved 
the  request,  but  not  without  taking 
Allen  and  other  city  officials  to  task 
for  the  manpower  shortage  Council 
members  criticized  the  use  of  min- 
istation  officers  lor  other  assign- 
ments such  as  patrolling  downtown 
festivals  and  guarding  White's  resi- 
dence and  office 

“These  guys  |policc|  arc  avail- 
able less  and  less,”  said  Councilman 
Edward  W Rybka. 

While  the  city's  crime  rate  has 
remained  "relatively  stable."  accord- 
ing to  Flask,  the  exodus  of  officers 
is  having  an  eflcct  on  the  levels  of 
experience  the  agency  can  draw  upon. 

“Obviously,  retirements  and  the 
loss  of  experience  have  an  effect  on 
the  overall  operations  |of  the  Police 
Department)  But  we're  fortunate 
because  we  have  a very  selective 
hiring  process  to  seek  out  qualified 
candidates  in  our  community  Cer- 
tainly we’re  going  to  lose  the  expe- 
rience but  we’rc  going  to  have  a lot 
of  young,  aggressive  men  and  women 
stepping  in  and  taking  their  place," 
said  Flask 
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Coming  up  in  Law  Enforcement  News: 

• Domestic  violence:  one  big-city  agency's  preventive,  proactive  approach. 
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Once  is  enough, 
High  Court  says 


The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  bol- 
stered the  Constitutional  protection 
against  double  jeopardy,  ruling  that  a 
man  who  pleaded  guilty  to  drunken 
driving  could  not  also  be  prosecuted 
for  homicide. 

In  its  5-to-4  decision,  the  Court 
modi  fied  a standard  that  had  been  used 
since  1932  todetermine  whena  second 
prosecution  constituted  double  jeop- 
ardy. 

However,  the  new  standard  is  not 
expected  to  affect  a large  number  of 
cases. 

The  1932  rule  said  that  a person 
could  be  prosecuted  a second  time  for 
the  same  incident  if  the  new  charge 
contained  different  elements  than  the 
old  one. 

Butin  deciding  the  case  of  Grady  v 
Corbin  in  May,  the  Court  said  a second 
prosecution  is  not  possible  if  it  re- 
quires proving  the  same  conduct  as  the 
original  prosecution. 

The  opinion,  written  by  Justice 
William  J.  Brennan  Jr.,  barred  further 
prosecutions  "in  which  the  govern- 
ment, to  establish  an  essential  element 
of  an  offense  charged  in  that  prosecu- 
tion. will  prove  conduct  that  consti- 
tutes an  offense  for  which  the  defen- 
dant has  already  been  prosecuted  ’’ 

Drunken  Driving  Case 

The  case  arose  out  of  an  accident  in 
1987  where  a car  driven  by  Thomas  J. 
Corbin  crossed  the  median  and  struck 
another  car.  Corbin  pleaded  guilty  to 
drunken  driving  and  failing  to  keep  to 
the  right  of  the  median  later  that  month. 
The  charges  against  Corbin  were  not 


amended  even  though  the  other  driver 
died  later,  and  the  judge  accepted 
Corbin’s  guilty  plea  to  the  lesser  charges 
without  knowing  the  driver  had  died. 

Two  months  later,  a grand  jury 
indicted  Corbin  for  homicide.  In  seek- 
ing the  indictment,  the  prosecution 
said  it  planned  to  demonstrate  Corbin's 
negligence  by  proving  he  was  drunk. 

Corbin  argued  the  second  prosecu- 
tion constituted  double  jeopardy,  and 
the  highest  court  in  New  York  State 
agreed.  The  Supreme  Court  upheld 
that  decision. 

Impact  Limited 

Because  the  Fifth  Amendment, 
which  prohibits  a person  being  "twice 
put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb”  for  the 
same  incident,  has  been  interpreted  as 
not  barring  separate  prosecutions  by 
separate  levels  of  government,  the 
decision  will  have  limited  impact 

The  Federal  Government  still  will 
have  the  power  to  bnng  civil  rights 
suits  after  local  prosecutions  for  bias 
crimes. 

However,  prosecuting  defendants 
for  conspiracy  as  well  as  the  offense 
might  be  more  difficult  under  the  new 
rule. 

Brennan’s  opinion  said  that  prose- 
cutors should  be  able  to  meet  the  new 
standard  "with  proper  planning  and 
attention"  and  that  it  would  not  harm 
efforts  to  “bring  to  justice  those  who 
make  our  nation’s  roads  unsafe.” 

Brennan  was  joined  by  Justices 
Byron  R.  White,  Thurgood  Marshall, 
Harry  A Blackmun  and  John  Paul 
Stevens, 


Gun-control  issues 
continue  to  flare 
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semiautomatic  hunting  rifles  that  have 
a smaller  ammunition  capacity  than 
assault  rifles. 

They  supported  alternative  meas- 
ures such  as  imposing  stiffer  penalties 
on  people  convicted  of  using  such  weap- 
ons in  violent  or  drug-related  crimes. 
Senator  Alan  K.  Simpson  of  Wyoming 
said,  “Help  us  put  these  sick  sick  people 
away  in  society  Let’s  try  ’em  and  fry 
’em." 

But  other  senators  argued  that  the 
guns  should  be  banned  because  they 
served  no  sporting  purpose.  Senator 
Wyche  Fowler  Jr.  of  Georgia  said, 
“Our  hunters  in  Georgia  don’t  need  12 
shots  to  kill  a deer.  We're  much  better 
marksmen  than  that  ” 

Issue  Still  Alive 
Debate  over  semiautomatic  weap- 
ons, as  well  as  other  forms  of  gun 


control,  is  expected  to  continue  in  state 
capitols  and  city  halls  around  (he  na- 
tion. 

Measures  such  as  the  15-day  wait- 
ing period  to  buy  a gun  enacted  in 
Decatur,  Ga.,  after  a shooting  spree  at 
a shopping  mall  have  become  some- 
what less  common  than  immediately 
following  the  Stockton  killings  but  are 
still  being  introduced. 

One  force  behind  such  measures  is 
the  lobbying  group  Handgun  Control 
Inc.,  which  is  headed  by  Sarah  Brady, 
wife  of  former  presidential  press  sec- 
retary James  Brady,  who  was  wounded 
in  the  1981  assassination  attempt  on 
President  Reagan. 

The  group  plans  to  play  an  active 
role  in  Congressional  races  this  fall 
James  Brady  recently  joined  his  wife 
in  campaigning  for  gun  control  meas- 
ures such  as  a national  seven-day  waiting 
period  for  the  purchase  of  a handgun 


Crime  fighters 
or  paper  pushers? 


By  Stephen  Goldsmith 

In  any  large  city,  police  officers  on  the  street  lace  a 
familiar  dilemma:  whether  the  illegal  conduct  observed  is 
bad  enough  to  justify  the  time  out  of  service  necessary  to 
— — make  an  arrest  and  attend  to  the 

Making  administrative  demands  of  prose- 

The  Case:  cu,ion- 

At  the  First  National  Confcr- 

An  Insider  S ence  on  Policing,  held  in  New 

Look  at  York  City  this  past  March  by  the 

Police/  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 


Prosecutor 

Relations 

Third  in 
a series. 


Justice,  criminologist  Dr  Law- 
rence Sherman  reasonably  sug- 
gested that  neighborhood  groups 
might  prefer  officers  to  stay  on 
the  street  comer  and  admonish 
the  wrongdoer,  rather  than  leave 

the  block  unprotected  to  make  an 

arrest.  Examples  followed  of  the  outlandish  time  neces- 
sary to  make  an  arrest,  fill  out  the  paperwork,  and  appear 
in  court. 

Police  managers  and  district  attorneys  must  work  with 
judges  and  legislative  bodies  to  devise  ways  to  reduce  the 
processing  time  and  court-appearance  time  involved  in  an 
arrest.  With  light  municipal  budgets,  few  things  are  as 
valuable  — or  expensive  — as  police  patrol  time  Yet  we 
allow  antiquated  systems  to  force  choices  like  the  one 
proposed  by  Shemian  when,  in  fact,  the  public,  police  and 
prosecutors  should  demand  efficiency  as  the  threshold 
premise. 

An  efficient  system  that  protects  the  public  and  saves 
money  might  operate  as  follows.  Officer  Williams  oh 
serves  a fight  and  places  the  suspect  under  arrest  He  then 
delivers  the  suspect  to  a transportation  officer  or  to  the 
precinct  lockup.  The  officer  phones  in  (or  better  yet,  uses 
his  mobile  temiinal  to  transmit)  the  critical  facts  and  his 
probable  cause.  The  information  is  typed  into  a computer, 
which  formats  the  data  and  prints  the  forms  necessary  for 
the  police  report,  booking,  and  the  probable -cause  al  lidu 
vit. 

One  supervising olficer,  detailed  by  the  precinct,  col- 
lects all  of  the  affidavits  and  the  charging  complaints 
prepared  by  the  computer  and,  with  the  help  of  the  D A . 
screens  and  signs  the  forms  This  screening  officer  would 
then  have  more  information  with  which  to  supervise  his  or 
her  officers  and  would  save  the  lime  of  dozens  ol  officers 
who  would  otherwise  be  waiting  to  file  cases  and  go  to 
court. 

Case  reports  and  probable-cause  affidavits  could  print 
simultaneously  at  different  locations  for  police  and  prose 
cutor  so  that  the  screening  lawyer  is  prepared  for  the 
supervising  officer.  After  signing,  the  D A.  takes  all  ol  the 
day’s  arrest  paperwork  from  police  and  prosecutor  to  court 
All  this  can  be  accomplished  without  the  necessity  of  any 
.street  officer  appearing  anywhere  (except  at  (rial)  as  a 
consequence  of  the  arrest  decision 

Total  patrol  lime  involved  in  the  arrest  the  lime  to  call 
in  the  report  and  deliver  the  suspect  to  the  van  or  lockup 
There  is  no  need  to  have  the  officer  in  court.  There  is  no 
need  to  have  an  adversarial  preliminary  hearing  There  is 
no  need  to  have  anything  other  than  sworn  documentary 
hearsay  testimony.  Since  credible  hearsay  should  be  ad- 
missible, any  officer  may  review  the  report  ol  another 
officer,  swear  to  its  accuracy,  and  present  it  tothe  prosecu 
tor  to  take  to  court. 

The  United  Slates  Supreme  Court  clearly  noted  in 
Gerstein  v.  Pu^h 

“Criminal  justice  is  already  overburdened  by  the  vol 
ume  of  cases  and  the  complexities  of  our  system  The 
processing  of  misdemeanors,  in  particular,  and  the  early 
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stages  of  prosecution  generally  are  marked  by  delays  thut 
can  seriously  affect  the  quality  of  justice  A constitutional 
doctrine  requiring  adversary  hcanngs  for  all  persons  de- 
tained pending  Inal  could  exacerbate  the  problem  of  pre- 
trial delay  " (420  U S.  at  122, 95  S.Ct.  at  867.  n.  23.) 

Some  states  still  insist  on  first-person  testimony  and 
an  adversarial  preliminary  hearing  or  arraignment,  but 
ample  legal  precedents  exist  that  ullow  much  more  effi- 
cient procedures  For  example,  an  FBI  agent  operating 
under  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  may 
present  heursuy  (and  even  illegally  obtained  evidence)  in 
the  preliminary  hearing  Rule  5 of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure  and  Rule  345  of  the  Uniform  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure  specifically  permit  the  use  of  hearsay 
and  illegally  obtained  evidence  The  Al.l  Model  Code  of 
Prc  Arraignment  Procedure  specifically  provides  for  the 
use  of  an  affidavit  containing  credible  hearsay  in  lieu  of 
the  testimony  of  the  arresting  officer  ut  the  first  appear 
ante  (Sec.  3 10. 1 -4) 

Efficiency  does  have  its  drawbacks  Prosecutors  often 
gather  valuable  information  when  they  interview  the  ur 
resting  officer.  Yet,  especially  for  misdemeanor  arrests, 
this  process  of  furnishing  information  through  personal 
interviews  may  very  well  involve  costs  greater  than  the 
benefits  The  slight  slippage  in  information  may  be  re 
paired  in  court,  or  by  subsequent  written  communication  to 
the  arresting  officer,  and  rarely  affects  the  ultimate  punish 
ment 

Since  misdemeanors  rarely  result  in  jail  lime,  the  arrest 
and  processing  of  the  defendant  frequently  provide  the 
only  punishment  Consequently,  police  putrol  time 
viewed  as  a critical  asset  in  the  community  - is  perhaps 
hotter  spent  on  the  beat  Police  managers  and  D.A.’.x  should 
carefully  analyze  whether  cumbersome  procedures  out 
weigh  the  costs  of  leaving  a community  unprotected. 

( )n  the  other  hand,  felony  arrests  require  more  informa 
lion,  and  the  I)  A needs  to  speak  with  a detective  assigned 
to  follow  the  case.  Nevertheless,  the  initial  hearing  may  be 
bundled  just  us  expeditiously,  especially  iiithesituulionof 
a warrantless  arrest  II  the  case  is  assigned  to  a detective 
she  or  he  can  contact  the  arresting  ol  liccr  later  lor  inlornui 
lion,  and  again,  the  street  officer  should  not  be  forced  to 
lake  time  out  ol  service 

Prosecutors  must  assist  police  in  streamlining  the  sys 
tcm.  They  should  adopt  a screening  procedure  that  is 
efficient,  and  one  that  prepares  paperwork  before  any 
officer  arrives  I)  A ’s  should  lobby  for  legislative  changes 
to  remove  the  need  lor  adversarial  initial  appearances. 
Computer  systems  should  tic  linked  so  that  critical  mfor 
mution  is  passed  to  the  I)  A Imm  the  police  department  and 
relrirmaltcd  to  allow  for  efficient  preparation  for  the  next 
step  in  the  process. 

Electronic  mail  systems  should  be  devised  that  provide 
cuscol  communication  between  D.A.’s  and  police.  Police 
manugers  should  examine  the  hours  spent  transporting 
bonking,  ami  producing  eluted  paperwork,  and  lobby  for 
more  efficient  arrangements 

Communities  demand  more  police  protection.  Cities 
cannot  afford  much  more  An  answer  lies  in  systemwide 
efficiencies  that  recognize  the  value  of  officer  street  time 
In  light  ol  this  necessity,  legal  and  procedural  obstacles, 
even  when  well  iritcnlioncd,  should  be  re-examined. 

(Stephen  Goldsmith  is  the  Prusecutinx  Attorney  of 
Marion  County  j Indianapolis  I,  Ind  He  is  a research 
fellow  at  Harvard  University  's  Kennedy  School  of  Gov 
eminent,  and  serves  on  the  hoards  oj  the  American 
Prosecutors  Research  Institute  and  llie  National  District 
Attorneys  Association. ) 
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Black  cops  band  in  Oregon 


Continued  from  Page  I 
noted  Frater,  “and  right  now  with  only 
23  minority  officers,  community  po- 
licing is  not  going  to  be  able  to  go  very 
far  in  [predominantly  minority!  com- 
munities. 

"We  want  to  let  the  communities 
know  that  we're  here.  We  are  a re- 
source. we’re  on  their  side,  we're  here 
to  help  in  any  problems  they  may 
have." 

Members  of  the  group  are  doing 


their  part  to  foster  belter  relations 
between  the  police  and  Portland  resi- 
dents by  setting  up  community  events 
and  picnics  for  children,  said  Frater 
They  also  will  be  assisting  the  Police 
Athletic  League,  where  police  officers 
will  provide  recreational  activities  to 
youths  who  may  be  at  risk  of  becoming 
involved  in  criminal  activity 

“We’re  going  to  be  working  closely, 
using  officers  from  our  association  as 
positive  role  models  to  try  to  gel  the 


kids  back  on  the  right  track  and  show 
them  that  there  arc  alternatives  to  gang- 
banging." said  Frater. 

He  stressed  that  membership  in 
Oregon  Black  Law  Enforcement  United 
is  not  restricted  to  any  one  group.  “It's 
open  to  any  police  officer  — minority 
and  non- minority  — any  person  who 
shares  our  beliefs  and  what  we  want  to 
try  to  accomplish,"  he  said.  Members 
meet  on  a quarterly  basis  and  produce 
a newsletter  about  their  activities. 
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Smedley: 

Campus  policing  with 


By  Matthew  Harold  Smedley 

Adjunct  police  officers  are  peace  officers 
employed  by  private  Texas  universities  who  are 
allowed  to  function  as  peace  officers  outside  uni- 
versity property  when  an  agreement  exists  be- 
tween the  university  and  the  adjoining  municipal  - 
ity.  This  agreement  allows  for  extraterritorial  ju- 
risdiction in  a limited  area,  usually  only  close  to 
campus.  This  legislation  was  originally  seen  as  an 
important  step  toward  further  professionaliza- 
tion of  university  police  and  as  a means  of 
providing  assistance  for  overworked  municipal 
departments.  In  many  respects,  the  intent  of  the 
legislation  has  been  realized  and  many  positive 
outcomes  have  been  derived 

Campus  officers  respond  quickly  because  of 


their  limited  jurisdiction  and  their  relative  free- 
dom to  respond  to  most  calls,  and  they  are  able  to 
offer  frequently  needed  assistance  to  municipal 
officers.  This  often  eliminates  the  need  for  the 
municipal  agency  to  shift  other  officers  away 
from  their  districts.  Adjunct  police  officers  can 
often  handle  less  serious  calls  (“order  mainte- 
nance" calls)  exclusively,  which  effectively  re- 
duces the  amount  of  time  municipal  officers 
spend  on  them  This,  in  turn,  allows  municipal 
officers  to  concentrate  on  “real  police  work  " 
There  may  be,  however,  some  critical  issues  to  be 
resolved  by  private  universities  that  may  hinder 
successful  cooperative  efforts  now  being  em- 
ployed. 

Municipalities  need  to  be  aware  of  serious 


Other  Voices 


A sampling  of  editorial  views  on  criminal  justice  issues  from  the  nation 's  newspapers. 

Despite  daily  perils,  police  just  carry  on 

“The  slaying  of  police  officers  Gregory  A.  Hauser  and  Raymond  C.  Kilroy  sends  a shiver  through 
every  police  officer  and  every  officer’s  family.  Yet,  they  go  on.  Nothing  speaks  as  eloquently  about 
police  officers  and  their  families  as  those  words:  Yet  they  go  on.  For  two  decades,  the  two  slain 
officers  went  on,  joining  the  foite  at  the  same  time,  graduating  from  the  Police  Academy  together, 
spending  years  as  partners,  answering  countless  calls  for  help.  The  unknown  and  horrible  and 
dangerous  lay  on  the  other  side  of  those  calls.  Yet  they  went  on.  Until  one  of  those  calls  took  their 
lives.  Their  families,  too,  knew  of  the  dangers.  Yet  they,  too,  went  on,  giving  the  support  and  the  love 
that  every  police  officer  needs  to  get  through  the  days,  weeks  and  years  of  countless  calls.  Before 
Hauser  and  Kilroy,  400  other  Chicago  police  officers  were  killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  Yet  the  two 
officers  went  on.  And  more  will  be  killed  in  the  future.  Fully  knowing  that,  their  fellow  officers  will 
go  on.  And  so  will  their  families.  For  that  alone,  we  thank  officers  Hauser  and  Kilroy.  And  their 
families.  And  all  who  have  gone  before  them.  And  all  of  those  to  come,  who  yet  will  go  on." 

— The  Chicago  Sun-Times 

May  16.  1990 

Cops  and  taxes: 

Blanchard's  trooper  otter  confuses  utility  tax  issue 

“Gov.  James  Blanchard  is  using  an  important,  indeed  overdue,  initiative  — enhancing  Michigan  State 
Police  patrols  on  Detroit  area  freeways  — to  mask  his  continued  lack  of  leadership  on  the  even  more 
important  issue  of  extending  Detroit’s  utility  users  tax,  which  helps  pay  for  police  protection  in  the 
city.  Mr.  Blanchard  is  proceeding  with  plans  he  announced  in  January  to  assign  70  new  state  troopers 
to  Metro  Detroit  posts,  boosting  by  25  percent  the  patrols  of  area  freeways  that  nab  speeders  and 
drunken  drivers,  help  injured  and  stranded  motorists,  and  battle  crime  and  drug  trafficking.  That’s 
fine;  anyone  who  has  traveled  local  freeways  recently  knows  how  badly  additional  police  presence 
is  required.  This  week,  however,  the  Governor  muddied  the  issue  by  promising  that  if  Detroit's  utility 
tax  is  not  renewed  and  the  city  must  lay  off  police  officers  as  a result,  he  would  — at  the  city’s  request 
— shift  troopers  from  outstate  posts  to  Detroit  patrols.  That  pledge  has  generated  predictable 
complaints  from  outstate  lawmakers  who  accuse  the  Governor  of  election-year  pandering  to  Detroit. 
Even  if  that  promise  were  kept,  though,  how  much  help  could  the  Governor  provide  to  offset  the 
potential  loss  of  1,000  police  officers  — Mayor  Coleman  Young's  estimate  of  the  impact  of 
eliminating  the  $58-million-a-year  utility  tax?  Would  freeway-patrols  within  the  city  offer  much  of 
a replacement  for  the  surface  street  policing  that  Detroit  needs  most?  Rather  than  trigger  an 
unnecessary  Dotroit-vs. -outstate  row,  why  won’t  Mr  Blanchard  take  the  lead  in  the  Capitol  on 
reinstating  the  utility  levy  — or  at  least  giving  Detroiters  the  opportunity  to  vote  for  themselves  on 
keeping  it?" 

— The  Detroit  Free  Press 

May  26.  1990 

Don’t  risk  rights  in  the  war  on  drugs 

“The  war  against  drugs  is  getting  tougher.  Among  the  casualties:  martial-arts  sticks,  grandmothers 
and  homes.  In  Richmond,  Va.,  public-housing  tenants  this  week  protested  proposed  lease  changes  to 
fight  drug  problems  there  Among  charges  that  could  get  the  tenants  evicted:  possession  of  long  knives 
and  fighting  sticks  called  nunchucks.  In  New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  Agness  Scott  went  to  court  last  week 
to  fight  her  eviction  under  a new  state  law  aimed  at  fighting  drugs  in  public  housing.  Her  offense: 
Sometimes  sharing  her  apartment  with  her  24-ycar-old  grandson,  who  was  convicted  of  a drug  offense 
in  another  apartment  of  the  housing  project.  And  near  Dayton,  Ohio.  Donald  Coulter  last  month  began 
his  struggle  to  get  back  his  $50,000  home,  which  was  seized  by  the  Federal  Government.  Coulter’s 
crime:  Growing  25  marijuana  plants  in  his  backyard  for  personal  use,  for  which  he  has  already  paid 
a $1,000  fine  and  is  doing  100  days  of  community  service.  To  some  people,  the  tenants'  complaints 
about  new  restrictions,  the  grandmother’s  battle  against  eviction  and  Coulter’s  potential  loss  of  his 
home  are  just  tough  luck.  Their  rights  to  be  treated  like  other  citizens,  to  not  be  judged  guilty  by  mere 
association  and  to  have  the  punishment  fit  the  crime  must  take  a back  seat  to  winning  the  war  against 
drugs,  those  drug-war  zealots  say.  In  short,  our  civil  liberties  don’t  matter.  That  tough-luck  attitude 
about  our  rights  is  dangerous.  It  can  be  seen  in  Congress  as  Democrats  and  Republicans  debate  a new 
crime  bill,  with  each  side  claiming  to  be  tougher  than  the  other.  It  can  be  seen  in  drug-war  proposals 
by  the  Bush  Administration  last  week,  which  emphasized  seizing  the  assets  of  suspected  drug  dealers, 
rather  than  education  of  our  young  and  treatment  of  addicts.  It’s  right  to  try  to  win  the  war  on  drugs 
It’s  wrong  to  make  our  rights  a casualty  of  that  war." 

— USA  Today 
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limitations  that  may  be  imposed  on  university 
police  administrators  by  the  university  itself.  Of 
primary  concern  are  policies  that  demand  arrest 
discrimination  by  university  officers  when  deal- 
ing with  offenders,  and  response  discrimination 
upon  receipt  of  a citizen’s  request  for  assistance. 
Arrest  discrimination  occurs  when  university 
police  willfully  fail  to  arrest  a student  or  faculty 
member  for  an  offense  comprising  the  exact  ele- 
ments for  which  an  “outsider”  or  citizen  is  arrested 
and  incarcerated  in  the  city  or  county  jail.  Re- 
sponse discrimination  occurs  after  a university 
intentionally  designs  the  extraterritorial  jurisdic- 
tional boundaries  in  such  a way  that  students  and 
faculty  members  are  served  by  the  university 
police  in  significantly  disproportionate  numbers. 
It  can  be  argued  that  the  immediate  area  surround- 
ing the  university  is  occupied  primarily  by  stu- 
dents and  faculty  members,  so  an  examination  of 
the  exact  boundaries  served  becomes  necessary. 

The  problem  with  the  practice  of  arrest  and 
response  discrimination  lies  within  potential  civil 
liability  lawsuits  directed  against  the  university, 
the  municipality,  or  both.  The  unfair  and  partial 
enforcement  of  laws  by  peace  officers  employed 
by  municipalities  or  private  universities  cannot 
and  must  not  be  tolerated  by  a criminal  justice 
system  based  on  blind  justice.  As  we  enter  a 
decade  of  professionalism  fueled  by  research  and 
refined  ethics,  we  must  eliminate  the  archaic  prac- 
tices now  regarded  as  taboo.  Only  then  can  we 
pride  ourselves  on  a system  that  operates  as  fairly 
as  possible  while  best  serving  those  depending  on 
it. 

It  is  important  to  understand  the  complexity 
of  issues  guiding  a university  toward  specific- 
policies  in  question.  It  is  equally  important  to 
impose  the  same  regulations  on  their  police 
departments  as  are  imposed  on  municipal  depart- 
ments if  they  choose  to  employ  peace  officers  to 
perform  their  security  function.  Aside  from  the 
obvious  need  to  protect  citizens  from  unequal 
treatment  by  university  police,  it  becomes  neces- 


sary to  educate  municipalities  as  to  potential  civil 
liability  disasters  in  conjunction  with  agreements 
between  them  and  university  officials.  In  review- 
ing agreements  with  universities,  or  before  enter- 
ing into  such  an  agreement,  a municipality  should 
answer  four  primary  questions  regarding  the 
university  police  department: 

1 Are  police  reports  or  records  open  to  public 
and/or  press  scrutiny? 

$ Are  officers'  cumulative  training  records 
available  for  scrutiny? 

$ Does  the  university  consider  its  department 
as  “professional”  or  “service-oriented”  within  its 
structural  hierarchy? 

$ Is  “police  department"  the  official  title  of 
the  organization  or  is  a lesser  term  used? 

Included  in  the  review  should  be  close  scrutiny 
of  departmental  policies  and  procedures,  as  well 
as  interviews  with  non-supervisory  patrol  offi- 
cers, when  possible. 

If  a university  is  unable  to  meet  common-sense 
standards  expected  of  a municipal  agency,  it  has 
no  business  employing  peace  officers  if  it  is 
interested  in  avoiding  inevitable  civil-liability 
lawsuits.  If  a municipality  engages  in  reckless 
agreements  with  such  a university,  it  should 
expect  to  become  a party  to  these  legal  actions. 
Private  universities  caught  in  situations  demand- 
ing the  "protection”  of  their  students  and  faculty 
members  should  consider  decommissioning  their 
peace  officers  and  replacing  them  with  a contract 
security  force  Not  only  will  this  assist  with  the 
avoidance  of  lawsuits,  it  will  also  improve  com- 
munity relations.  An  unfortunate  side  effect  will 
be  placing  the  full  burden  of  police  response  on 
the  municipal  agency,  but  this  is  also  preferable 
to  lawsuits. 

(Matthew  Harold  Smedley.  a graduate  stu- 
dent in  criminal  justice  at  Sam  Houston  State 
University  in  Huntsville,  Tex.,  is  a former  police 
officer  and  investigator  at  the  Baylor  Slate  Uni- 
versity in  Waco,  Tex.) 


Wadman: 

Police  discipline  and 
the  rule  of  raspberry 


By  Robert  C.  Wadman 

Having  studied  Drucker’s  "The  PeterPrin- 
ciple”  and  McGregor's  "Theory  X and  Theory 
Y”  along  with  Hertzburg's  "K.T  I.T.A.”,  I have 
discovered  a new  management  principle  I be- 
lieve to  be  of  equal  significance  and  value  to  law 
enforcement. 

I ask  you  to  be  the  judge  in  a dispute  between 
me  and  a colleague  who  is  no  longer  a friend . The 
question  at  issue  is  my  proposal  of  a new  law 
enforcement  principle  which  I have  identified  as 
“Wadman’s  Rule  of  Raspberry.”  For  the  past  17 
years,  assisted  by  a few  faithful  disciples,  I have 
been  collecting  materials  on  a subject  hitherto 
almost  wholly  neglected  by  police  administra- 
tors and  others  interested  in  the  field:  the  use  of 
raspberry  in  law  enforcement  supervision  and 
discipline. 

To  clarify,  when  an  incident  occurs  in  law 
enforcement,  it  is  often  followed  by  a substantial 
amount  of  raspberry  — razzing,  if  you  prefer. 
The  significance  of  the  incident  can  be  accurately 
measured  by  the  time  which  elapses  between  the 
incident  itself  and  the  point  at  which  fellow  law 
enforcement  practitioners  begin  the  raspberries. 
For  example,  if  a law  enforcement  officer  acci- 
dentally discharges  his  or  her  firearm  in  the 
locker  room  prior  to  going  on  duty,  raspberries 
will  follow  very  quickly  — probably  at  the  roll 
call  a few  minutes  later.  Someone  might  say, 
"Nice  shot,”  or  "So-and-so  just  killed  a vicious 
locker,”  or  something  of  that  sort.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a firearm  is  accidentally  discharged  and 


the  bullet  happens  to  strike  a commanding  officer 
causing  serious  injury,  a substantially  greater 
amount  of  time  will  elapse  before  some  coura- 
geous law  enforcement  soul  will  bring  up  the 
incident  and  razz  the  participants.  The  amount  of 
time  that  elapses  before  the  razzing  occurs  equals 
the  seriousness  of  the  event. 

The  results  of  my  investigation  into  this  prin- 
ciple to  date  are  embodied  in  nine  volumes  which 
will  be  sent  under  separate  cover.  I personally 
feel  this  principle  has  universal  application. 
Recently,  I met  with  several  police  administra- 
tors at  the  National  Executive  Institute  (NEI)  at 
Quantico  and  all  agreed.  It  was  even  suggested 
that  discipline  could  be  more  fairly  administered 
by  measuring  the  "time  line”  and  meting  out 
suspensions  based  on  the  measurable  criterion, 
i.e.  if  several  days  went  by  before  raspberries 
occurred,  several  days  of  suspension  would  fol- 
low, and  so  on. 

In  addition  to  universal  application,  I feel  that 
"Wadman’s  Rule  of  Raspberry”  has  universal 
appeal.  In  talking  with  police  chiefs  from  Canada 
and  England,  they  supported  the  idea  whole- 
heartedly and  stated  it  sounded  like  a “bloody 
good  principle  ” Thus  I feel  that  my  creation  is, 
in  all  respects,  a genuine  law  enforcement  man- 
agement principle,  and  I appeal  to  you  for  sub- 
stantiation of  my  opinion. 

(Robert  C.  Wadman  is  Chief  of  Police  of 
Aurora,  III.) 
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By  air  or  by  sea: 


Antiterrorism  requires  an  all-hands  effort 


By  Henry  I.  DeGcneste 
and  John  P.  Sullivan 

Terrorism  has  been  a major  con- 
cern to  the  law  enforcement  and  inter- 
national security  communities  through- 
out the  past  two  decades,  and  promises 
to  be  a significant  global  concern  well 
into  the  next  century.  Research  in  this 
field  is  continually  expanding  and 
increasing  in  sophistication.  As  a quick 
review  of  memory  and  the  literature 
will  affirm,  the  transportation  com- 
munity — particularly  civil  aviation 
— has  been  a frequent  target  of  terror- 
ist assault.  Terrorism’s  impact  on  air- 
ports is  well  known.  What  is  less  widely 
perceived  is  the  real  and  potential  impact 
on  seaports.  The  maritime  environ- 
ment must  be  as  strongly  prepared  for 
the  threat  of  terrorism  as  airports  and 
airlines.  A discussion  of  the  similari- 
ties between  aviation  and  maritime 
terrorism,  with  emphasis  placed  on 
lessons  learned,  may  help  the  opera- 
tors and  police  agencies  responsible 
for  both  types  of  transportation  facili- 
ties. 

While  recent  trends  in  terrorism 
show  a decrease  in  attacks  against  civil 
aviation,  the  assaults  that  do  occur  are 
of  a more  violent  nature.  This  indis- 
criminate violence  produces  large 
numbers  of  casualities.  As  antiterrorist 
countermeasures  become  more  sophis- 
ticated, terrorists  tend  to  select  softer 
targets.  Transportation  facilities  pro- 
vide terrorists  with  highly  visible, 
symbolic  targets,  making  the  shift  from 
civil  aviation  to  seaports  and  other 
maritime  targets  a strong  possibility. 

Airports  are  highly  complex  social 
and  technological  centers  with  popu- 
lations often  reaching  those  of  busy 
urban  areas.  As  recnet  experience  fre- 
quently reminds  us,  terrorism  is  often 
directed  at  civil  aviation — both  planes 
in  the  air  and  airports  themselves.  The 
December  1988  bombing  of  Pan  Am 
flight  103  over  Lockerbie,  Scotland,  is 
an  example  of  the  potential  severity  of 


a single  aviation-directed  terrorist  event. 
All  259  people  on  board  were  killed, 
along  with  1 1 others  on  the  ground. 

The  challenges  presented  by  avia- 
tion terrorism  require  airport  manag- 
ers and  police  — indeed,  the  entire 
aviation  community  — to  provide  a 
high  level  of  security  and  protection  to 
airport  users,  facilities  and  aircraft  in  a 
manner  that  disturbs  normal  opera- 
tions as  little  as  possible.  While  devel- 
oping a response,  planners  must  take 
into  account  the  complex  nature  of  air 
facilities.  Modem  airports  are  inter- 
model transport  centers  housing  nu- 
merous activities.  Runways,  hangars, 
warehouses,  high-risk  security  stor- 


age, container  stations,  truck-  and  car- 
rental  depots,  fuel  storage  areas,  busi- 
nesses, hotels,  banks,  and  passenger 
terminals  combine  to  form  an  infra- 
structure quite  vulnerable  and  inviting 
to  terrorism. 

Strategies  for  coping  with  airport- 
directed  terrorism  must  include  provi- 
sions for  safeguarding  all  of  these  diverse 
elements.  In  addition,  airport  police 
executives  must  remain  vigilant  to  seek 
out  and  defuse  new  threats.  Terrorists 
are  flexible,  often  their  tactics  to  foil 
preventive  measures.  Countermeasures 
may  also  generate  new  risks.  In  an 
effort  to  prevent  the  bombing  of  jumbo 
jets  by  plastic  explosives  made  with 
the  odorless  Sextex,  for  example,  many 
airports  are  installing  thermal  nuclear 
analysis  (TNA)  detection  devices.  While 
the  devices  are  valuable,  the  develop- 
ment of  a potential  radiation  hazard 
should  a terrorist's  bomb  explode  while 
passing  through  the  machine  is  not  an 


impossibility.  Such  an  explosion  could 
to  a hazardous  materials/radiological 
distribution  incident.  Police  at  airports 
employing  TNA  detection  technology 
must  include  protocols  for  coping  with 
such  an  incident  and  integrate  Ha/Mat 
response  capabilities  into  their  disas- 
ter and  emergency  planning  efforts. 

Cruise  liners,  petrol  tankers  and 
ferries  have  likewise  been  the  targets 
of  terrorist  violence,  though  perhaps 
without  the  frnfare  attendant  to  avia- 
tion-directed terrorism.  The  integrity 
of  security  measures  about  ships  and 
in  port  is  a concern  to  both  seaport 
police  and  marine  terminal  operators 
Not  unexpectedly,  this  concern  was 


heightened  after  the  dramatic  hijack- 
ing of  the  liner  Achille  Laura  in  1985. 

In  addition  to  providing  public 
impact,  seaports  and  seaborne  targets 
supply  terrorists  with  the  ability  to 
negatively  influence  a nation’s  econ- 
omy. A series  of  attacks  against  sea- 
ports and  marine  terminals  could  well 
result  in  a reduction  or  restructuring  of 
international  trade  and  commerce. 
Seaports  perceived  as  likely  targets 
might  be  avoided  or  underutilized. 
Attacks  directed  against  passenger  cruise 
liners  and  terminas  would  result  in  a 
decline  in  tourism,  affecting  not  only 
the  tour  operators  themselves  but  the 
entire  tourism  and  travel  industry 
worldwide,  encompassing  travel  agen- 
cies, hotels  and  other  services.  Attacks 
directed  against  cargo  facilities  could 
negatively  affect  an  entire  region's 
economic  well-being,  with  the  poten- 
tial for  detrimental  effects  on  the  na- 
tional security  of  a number  of  regions. 


These  concerns  highlight  the  need  for 
tighter  port  and  shipboard  security. 

Recognizing  the  situation,  the  United 
Nations  sponsored  International  Mari- 
time Organization  (IMO)  adopted  reso- 
lution A. 584(14).  "Measures  to  Pre- 
vent Unlawful  Acts  Which  Threaten 
the  Safety  of  Ships  and  the  Security  of 
Their  Passengers  and  Crews.”  Passed 
in  the  wake  of  the  Achille  Laura  affair, 
this  resolution  calls  upon  "all  govern- 
ments, port  authorities  and  admini- 
strations, ship  operators,  shipmasters 
and  crews”  to  lake  steps  to  review  and 
strengthen  port  and  onboard  security . 
The  IMO  recommended  the  Interna 
tional  Civil  Aviation  Organization  as  a 


model  for  the  development  of  practi- 
cal, technical  security  countermeasures. 
Following  this  model,  the  major  bur 
den  of  security  falls  upon  port  facili- 
ties as  opposed  to  individual  vessels. 

Keeping  this  in  mind,  seaport  po- 
lice, particularly  those  with  responsi- 
bility for  passenger  ship  terminals, 
share  a role  increasingly  similar  to  that 
of  (heir  airport  counterparts.  Passen- 
ger ship  security  might  be  augmented 
by  the  use  of  portal  metal  detectors, 
such  as  those  used  at  airports.  Baggage 
would  also  be  searched  and  subject  to 
scrutiny,  as  in  the  airport  model  If 
maritime  terrorism,  particularly  that 
directed  at  passenger  ships,  becomes 
more  prevalent  in  the  future,  it  is  only 
a matter  of  time  before  the  traditional 
bon  voyage  of  well-wishers  goes  the 
way  of  trans-Atlantic  steamships. 

Seaport  police  must  closely  exam- 
ine aviation  security  procedures  and 
tailor  them  for  the  maritime  environ- 


ment Drawing  from  the  aviation  ex- 
perience may  prove  relatively  easy  for 
the  passenger  ship,  but  greater  chal- 
lenges arise  when  cargo  terminals, 
facilities  and  vessels  are  considered. 
Threats  to  cargo  do  not  general  ly  cre- 
ate a high  level  of  public  concern  or 
outcry,  yet  the  unique  physical  ar- 
rangements of  cargo-handling  areas, 
which  are  often  open  and  removed 
from  public  scrutiny,  pose  significant 
difficulties. 

Assuults  on  cargo  facilities  allow 
terrorists  to  disrupt  vital  commercial 
and  economic  activity  without  gener- 
ating the  loss  of  public  sympathy  which 
often  follows  attacks  resulting  in  civil- 
ian casualties.  The  magnitude  of  ma- 
rine curgo  terrorism’s  impact  is  height- 
ened, however,  when  the  possibility  of 
attacks  directed  ugiuast  lui/anlous  cargo 
shipments  is  considered.  As  Robert  G. 
Moore  noted  in  his  article,  “The  Price 
of  Admiralty:  Regulatory  Response  to 
die  Threat  of  Maritime  Terrorism”  (TVI 
Report.  January  1987),  “European 
concerns  about  maritime  terrorism  ure 
not  focused  on  passenger  ships  but  on 
ships  carrying  hazardous  and/or  pollu- 
tion cargos.” 

Consider  the  impact  of  the  threat- 
ened or  actual  detonation  of  u natural 
gas  or  petroleum  tanker  in  a major 
harbor.  Ships  carrying  a whole  range 
of  hazardous  chemicals,  pesticides  und 
petroleum  products,  including  lique- 
fied natural  gas,  as  well  us  spent  nu- 
clear fuel  and  other  nuclear  products, 
regularly  ply  the  waterways  of  devel- 
oping and  industrialized  nations.  A 
glance  ut  recent  news  stories  quickly 
directs  attention  to  the  widespread 
economic  and  environmental  damage 
caused  by  accidental  events,  such  as 
oil  spills  in  Alaska,  in  Newport  Beach 
and  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  and  in  the 
busy  Arthur  Kill  between  New  York 
and  New  Jersey.  These  fortuitous  re- 
leases of  hazardous  petroleum  prad- 
4 'out  imicri  on  Page  1 1 


"As  antiterrorist  countermeasures  become  more 
sophisticated,  terrorists  tend  to  select  softer 
targets.  Transportation  facilities  provide 
terrorists  with  highly  visible,  symbolic  targets. " 
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Desirable  skills  include  strong  public 
speaking,  written  communication  and 
interpersonal  skills,  as  well  as  signifi- 
cant experience  in  the  areas  of  inter- 
agency cooperation,  budget  prepara- 
tion, grant  management,  personnel 
administration,  training,  and  program 
planning,  development  and  admini- 
stration. A bachelor's  degree  is  strongly 
preferred  but  a combination  of  educa- 
tion, training  and  experience  may  be 
considered.  A related  advanced  degree 
will  receive  favorable  consideration. 
The  director’s  position  requires  travel 
and  the  applicant  selected  must  be 
willing  to  relocate  to  the  Nashville. 
Tenn.,  area  at  own  expense.  Salary 
range  for  the  position  is  $55,000  to 
$61,000 

An  extensive  background  investi- 
gation and  selection  will  be  conducted. 
To  apply,  send  resume  and  letter  of 
interest  to:  ROCIC  Director  Search 
Committee,  c/o  Director  S.F  Schil- 
decker,  Gwinnett  County  Department 
of  Public  Safety,  P.O.  Box  602,  Law- 
rcnccville,  GA  30246.  Applications 
must  be  received  not  later  than  5:00 
P.M.  (EST)on  Aug.  30. 


State-Certified  Police  Officers.  The 
City  of  Syracuse.  N Y , is  seeking  His- 
panic/Latino  New  York  Certified  Police 
Officers  who  are  presently  employed 
as  such,  for  lateral-entry  transfer. 

The  salary  for  Syracuse  Police  Offi- 
cer ranges  from  $20,890  to  $3 1 .787  de- 
pending upon  years  of  service.  The 
Syracuse  Police  Department  has  more 
than450swom  personnel  and  provides 
urban  policing  for  a city  of  165,000. 

Syracuse,  located  in  Central  New 
York,  offers  its  municipal  employees 
first-rate  schools,  health  care  facilities, 
performing  arts  centers,  and  spectacu- 
lar outdoor  recreation  areas. 

Fringe  benefits  provided  Syracuse 
police  officers  include:  comprehensive 
health  care,  dental  plan,  retirement, 
workers  compensation,  life  insurance, 
and  disability  benefits  Also,  longevity 
service  pay,  deferred  compensation 
plan,  and  flexible  benefits  program. 

Qualified  applicants  should  contact 
the  Syracuse  Police  Department's  Per- 
sonnel Division,  5 1 1 South  State  Street. 
Syracuse,  New  York  13202.  (315)  442- 
5290. 
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Research  Analyst.  The  III  i noi  s Cri  mi  - 
nal  Justice  Information  Authority,  a 
state  agency  working  to  reduce  crime 
and  improve  criminal  justice  manage- 
ment through  information  technology, 
policy  development,  research,  and 
technical  assistance,  anticipates  an 
opening  for  a research  analyst  in  its 
Statistical  Analyse  Center. 

The  analyst  hired  will  assist  in  all 
Statistical  Analysis  Center  activities, 
take  primary  responsibility  for  the  “Cost 
of  Justice  in  Illinois"  project,  support 
the  use  and  further  development  of  the 
time  series  and  spatial  statistical  soft- 
war  developed  by  the  center,  and  assist 
in  the  development  and  testing  of 
projection  methods  for  offenses,  ar- 
rests, and  other  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem activities. 

Qualifications  include:  Competence 
in  research,  statistical  analysis,  and 
computer  applications;  excellent  writ- 
ten and  verbal  communication  ability; 
knowledges  and  skills  equivalent  to  a 
B A or  M.A.  degree  with  courses  in 
statistics,  criminal  justice,  economics, 
sociology  or  related  fields.  Familiarity 
with  Illinois  criminal  justice  and  work- 
ing knowledge  of  time  series  analysis 
and  geographic  statistics  would  be 
helpful.  Salary  range:  $21,000  to 
$27,000,  depending  on  qualifications 
and  funding.  Anticipated  start  date: 
August/Scptember  1990 

Send  resume,  writing  sample  (re- 


port or  publication  preferred),  and  the 
names  of  throe  references  to:  Jan  One  ken, 
Illinois  Criminal  Justice  Information 
Authority,  120  South  Riverside  Plaza, 
Chicago.  IL  60606-3997.  EOE 


Executive  Director.  The  Regional 
Crime  Information  Center  (ROCIC),  a 
Federally  funded  project  providing 
support  services  to  more  than  300  local, 
state  and  Federal  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  the  Southern  U.S.,  is  seek- 
ing an  executive  director. 

The  director  supervises  a staff  of  40 
and  an  annual  budget  of  approximately 
$2.6  million,  and  reports  to  a Board  of 
Directors.  Under  the  board's  guidance, 
the  director  manages  day-to-day  op- 
erations, sets  operational  policy  and 
procedures,  and  communicates  and 
coordinates  with  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice,  Bureau  of  Justice  Assis- 
tance. 

Applicants  should  have  a minimum 
of  10  years  of  general  law  enforcement 
experience,  a minimum  of  five  years 
experience  in  law  enforcement  inves- 
tigations or  criminal  intelligence  op- 
erations. a minimum  of  five  years 
experience  as  a senior  law  enforce- 
ment manager/administrator,  knowl- 
edge of  policies  and  practices  as  well 
as  the  laws  governing  security  and 
privacy  of  criminal  intelligence  sys- 
tems, and  demonstrated  leadership  skills. 


PATROL  OFFICERS 

The  Village  of  Lombard  is  accepting  applications  for  the  position  of 
patrol  ofliccr.  Applications  are  available  at  the  Lombard  Police  De- 
partment 235  E.  Wilson,  Lombard,  111.  Completed  applications  must 
be  return  id  by  midnight  August  17,  1990. 

Requirements:  The  persons  we  need  are  between  2 1 and  35  years  of 
age  and  have  a high  school  diploma  or  its  equivalent.  They  must  be 
able  to  pass  physical  agility  test,  written,  oral,  psychological,  poly- 
graph and  medical  examinations.  They  must  be  a U.S.  citizen  with 
vision  20/50  correctable  to  2Q/20. 

Starting  salary  is  $25,515,  with  paid  health  and  life  insurance,  uni- 
forms supplied,  excellent  fringe  benefits,  eligible  for  retirement  in  20 
years. 

The  Village  of  Lombard  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 

For  further  information  and/or  application,  contact:  Judi  Ruchalski, 
Lombard  Police  Department,  235  E.  Wilson  Ave.,  Lombard,  IL 
60148.(708)620-5955. 


Glimmer  of  hope  in 
LA  anti-gang  effort 


Continued  from  Page  1 

for  us  to  do  our  job,"  said  the  sergeant 

The  success  of  the  operation  is 
reflected  in  LAPD  statistics.  Part  I 
crimes  are  down  14  percent;  “repress- 
ible”  crimes  like  street  crimes,  burgla- 
ries, car  thefts,  and  thefts  from  motor 
vehicles  have  decreased  1 1 percent. 

Perhaps  more  importantly,  dnve- 
by  shootings — the  bane  of  youth  gang 
revenge  in  high-crime  areas  like  Newton 
— are  way  down.  In  1989,  police  re- 
corded 37 dri vc-by  shootings  resulting 
in  injuries  or  deaths,  with  15  occurring 
during  the  last  three  months  of  the 
year 

“There  were  probably  twice  as  many 
shootings  where  there  were  no  hits," 
noted  Gascon. 

So  far  this  year,  he  said,  there  have 
been  only  four. 

The  1 1 known  gangs  operating  in 
the  Newton  section,  whose  estimated 
400  to  500  members  virtually  con- 
trolled the  area’s  public  spaces,  have 
been  forced  to  give  up  their  turfs  — at 
least  for  now.  Residents  are  reclaim- 
ing parks,  where  nighttime  baseball 
games  are  being  played  for  the  first 
time  in  years,  and  businesses  are  re- 
porting an  increase  in  customers. 

Gascon  said  the  California  Legis- 
lature is  considering  approval  of  a 
grant  from  the  Office  of  Criminal  Justice 
Planning  that  will  allow  the  Newton 
program  to  continue  lor  at  least  two 
years  and  may  allow  similar  projects 
to  be  extended  to  other  areas  plagued 
by  gang-related  crime.  The  present 
operation  is  scheduled  to  end  in  July. 

“I  think  that  this  program  has  proven 
to  be  a very  successful  method  and  I 
think  you'll  probably  sec  quite  a bit  of 
it  in  the  next  few  years.  As  long  as  the 
need  for  this  type  of  operation  is  out 
there,  I think  you’ll  sec  more  of  it.  And 
of  course,  it  will  be  refined  more  and 
more  as  it  goes  along,”  said  Gascon. 


And  there  is  no  shortage  of  neigh- 
borhoods where  such  projects  could  be 
applied  in  Los  Angeles.  Officer  Emma 
Ramirez,  an  investigator  for  the  LAPD’s 
Detective  Support  Division,  which  tracks 
gang  activity,  said  there  has  been  no 
decrease  in  overall  gang-related  crimes 
this  year  — and  violent  crimes  like 
homicide,  attempted  murder,  and  fel- 
ony assaults  are  running  ahead  of  1989 
year-to-date  totals,  despite  several  years 
of  intensified  efforts  by  police  against 
the  estimated  45,000  gang  members  in 
Los  Angeles. 

“When  the  summer  comes,  the 
crimes  go  up,”  said  Ramirez.  “We 
can't  count  how  many  homicides  we've 
had  in  the  last  couple  of  weeks,  and 
forget  about  the  drive-bys.  Last  month, 
we  had  three  folders  full  [of  reports]. 
That's  how  busy  they  were." 

Politics 
seen  in 
Ohio  BCI 

Continued  from  Page  3 
and  assist  local  officials.  “The  hard 
fact  is  Ohio  is  a local  law  enforcement 
state,"  Celebrezze  said. 

Even  so,  Celebrezze  and  Ferrara 
said  the  agency  is  not  hesitant  to  pur- 
sue public  corruption  cases.  “We  evalu- 
ate the  requests.  If  there  is  something 
substantive,  something  BCI  can  get 
into,  we  get  into  it.  The  only  thing  we 
ItKik  at  is  how  much  we  have  to  put  in 
the  way  of  resources.  If  wc  don’t  have 
the  resources,  we'll  probably  have  to 
turn  them  down,”  Celebrezze  said. 

Celebrezze  ttxik  exception  to  claims 
that  he  exerted  undue  political  influ- 
ence over  the  agency.  “There’s  no 
business,  no  governmental  entity,  that 
dttesn't  have  politics  in  it,"  he  said. 


The  Security 
Management 
Institute 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice/CUNY 
presents  the 

24th  Professional 
Security  Management 
Course 

(Preparation  for  the  ASIS 
Certified  Protection  Professional 
examination.) 

Starts  Sept.  17,  1990 

(Ten  sessions,  Monday  evenings,  6-10  P.M.) 

For  more  information,  contact:  SMI,  899  Tenth  Avenue.  New  York, 
NY  10019.  (212)  237-8639.  8638. 
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Upcoming  Event? 


SEPTEMBER 

14.  Research  Methods  in  Law 
Enforcement  Presented  by  the  Southwest- 
ern Law  Enforcement  Institute  Fee:  $295 
(SLEI  member);  S395  (non-member). 

17-18.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E. 
Reid  & Associates.  To  be  held  in  Chicago. 
Fee:  $295. 

17-19.  Strategic  Planning  in  Law 
Enforcement  Presented  by  the  Southwest- 
ern Law  Enforcement  Institute.  Fee:  $195 
(SLEI  member);  $295  (non-member). 

17-19.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing A Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E. 
Reid  & Associates.  To  be  held  in  New  York. 
Fee:  $495. 

17-19.  Deadly  Physical  Force:  Police- 
Involved  Shootings.  Presented  by  the  Traf- 
fic Institute.  Fee:  $400 
17-21.  Crime  Scene  Technicians  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  To  be  held  in  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.  Fee:  $395. 

17-21.  Homicide  Investigation.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  Fee:  $395. 

17-21.  Tactical  Operations  II.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service.  Fee  $500 

17- 21.  Basic  Crime  Scene  Technician 
Workshop.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  Insti- 
tute. Fee:  $450. 

18- 21.  Yesterday’s  Child,  Today’s  Vic- 
tim: Crimes  Against  the  Elderly.  Presented 
by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  Police  Acad- 
emy, Sam  Houston  State  University.  To  be 
held  in  Huntsville,  Tex.  Fee:  $150. 

19- 21.  Tactical  Operations 
Management.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Public  Service.  Fee:  $295. 

20- 21.  Use  of  Non-Deadly  Force 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  Insti- 
tute. Fee:  S150 

22-23.  Fire  & Arson  Investigation.  Pre- 
sented by  the  University  of  Delaware.  To  be 
held  in  Alexandria,  Va 
24-25.  Interviewing  the  Sexually  Abused 
Child.  Presented  by  the  University  of  Dela- 
ware, To  be  held  in  Worcester,  Mass. 
24-26.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E. 
Reid  & Associates.  To  be  held  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  Fee:  $495. 

24-26.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E. 
Reid  & Associates.  To  be  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Fee.  $495 

24-26.  Police  Civil  Liability  & the  Defense 


of  Citizen  Misconduct  Complaints.  Pre- 
sented by  Americans  for  Effective  Law 
Enforcement  Inc.  To  be  held  in  Las  Vegas. 
Fee:  $449  (early  registration,  before  Aug. 
13). 

24-26.  Understanding  Body  Movement  in 
the  Interview/Interrogation  Process.  Pre- 
sented by  the  University  of  Delaware  To  be 
held  in  Wilmington,  Del. 

24-26.  Understanding  Body  Movement  in 
the  Interview/Interrogation  Process.  Pre- 
sented by  the  University  of  Delaware.  To  be 
held  in  Charleston,  S.C. 

24-27.  Police  Internal  Affairs.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  A 
Management  Fee:  $375. 

24-27.  Undercover/Confldential  Infor- 
mant Operations.  Presented  by  the  Brow- 
ard Sheriff's  Organized  Crime  Centre.  Fee 
$400  (in-state);  $450  (out-of-state). 

24-28.  Police  Applicant  Background 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Fee: 
$395. 

24-28.  Advanced  Drug  Law  Enforcement. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Fee:  $395 
24-28.  Police  Traffic  Radar  Instructor. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  To  be  held  in  Franklin, 
Term  Fee:  $395 

24-28.  Technical  Surveillance  I.  Presented 
by  the  National  Intelligence  Academy  To 
be  held  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  Fee:  $650. 
24-28.  Improving  Teamwork  in  Law  En- 
forcement Organizations.  Presented  by  the 
National  Law  Enforcement  Leadership  In- 
stitute To  be  held  in  Kansas  City,  Mo  Fee 
$385. 

24-28.  Project  Management.  Presented  by 
the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee  $450. 

24-28.  Microcomputer-Assisted  Traffic 
Accident  Reconstruction:  EDCRASH. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee.  $650 
24-28.  Basic  Financial  Crime 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  $450. 

24-Oct.  5.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Ra.  Fee:  $575. 

24- Oct.  5.  Technical  Accident 

Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  $600. 

25- 27.  Community  Strategies  to  Prevent 
Drug  Abuse.  Presented  by  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Council.  To  be  held  in 
Houston  Fee:  $175  (early  registration,  be- 
fore Aug.  28). 


OCTOBER 

1-2.  Advanced  Investigative  Hypnosis. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center 
Police  Academy,  Sam  Houston  State  Uni- 
versity To  be  held  in  Huntsville,  Tex.  Fee: 
$195. 

1-3.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
A Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates  To  be  held  in  Louisville,  Ky. 
Fee:  $495. 

1-3.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates.  To  be  held  in  Boston.  Fee: 
$495. 

1-5. Instruct  or  Development  Presented  by 
the  Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Evanston, 
111.  Fee:  $450. 

1-5.  Advanced  Financial  Crime 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  $450. 

1-5.  Video  I:  Introductory  Surveillance 
Operations.  Presented  by  the  National  In- 
telligence Academy  To  be  held  in  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Ra.  Fee:  S650. 

1-5.  Field  Training  Officers'  Scminur. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management  To  be  held  in  Jackson- 
ville. Ra.  Fee:  $395 

1-12.  Underwater  Search  & Recovery. 
Presented  by  the  Metro- Dade  Police  Depart- 
ment. To  be  held  in  Miami.  Fee:  $995. 

1-26.  School  of  Police  Supervision.  Pre 
sented  by  the  Southwestern  Law  Enforce- 
ment Institute.  To  be  held  in  Dallas.  Fee: 
$525  (SLEI  member);  $750  (non-member). 
1-Dec.  7.  School  of  Police  Staff  & 
Command.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  Insti- 
tute. Fee:  $2,000. 

4-5.  Executive/VIP  Protection.  Presented 
by  Richard  W.  Kobctz  & Associates.  To  be 
held  in  Tulsa,  Okla  Fee.  $375 
6.  NRA  Firearms  Instructor  Certification. 
Presented  by  Operational  Support  Services 
Inc  To  be  held  in  Spring,  Tex 
8-10.  Administration,  Management  & 
Supervision  of  the  Field  Training  Officer 
Program.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management  Fee:  $325. 
8-10.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates.  To  be  held  in  Orlando.  Ra 
Fee:  $495 

8-11.  Advanced  Hostage  Negotiation. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute  Fee:  $450 
8-11.  Police  Media  Relations.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Man 
agement  Fee:  $375. 


For  further  information 


Alamo  Area  Law  Enforcement  Academy, 
University  of  Texas  at  San  Antonio,  San  An- 
tonio, TX  78285.  (512)  691-5655 
Americans  for  Effective  Law 
Enforcement,  5519  N Cumberland  Ave  , 
Airport  P.O.  Box  66454,  Chicago,  IL  60666- 
0454  (312)  763-2800. 

American  Society  for  Industrial  Security, 
1655  N.  Fort  Myer  Dr.,  Suite  1200,  Arling- 
ton. VA  22209.  (703)  522-5800. 
Association  of  Police  Planning  & Re- 
search Officers,  c/o  Pat  Eldridge,  (512) 
886-2696. 

Broward  Sheriff's  Office  Organized 
Crime  Centre,  P.O.  Box  2505,  Fori  Lauder- 
dale, FL  33303.  (305)  492-1810. 

Criminal  Justice  Center  Police  Academy, 
Sam  Houston  State  University,  Box  2296, 
Huntsville,  TX  77341-2296.  (409)  294- 
1669,70. 

Criminal  Justice  Statistics  Association, 
444  N.  Capitol  St.,  N.W.,  Suite  606,  Wash- 
ington, DC  20001. 

Delinquency  Control  Institute,  University 


of  Southern  California,  Tyler  Building, 
3601  S.  Rower  St.,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90007 
(213)  743-2497 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  A 
Management,  University  of  North  Florida, 
4567  St  Johns  Bluff  Rd  So.,  Jacksonville, 
FL  32216  (904)  646-2722. 

Institute  of  Public  Service,  601  Broad  St.. 
S.E..  Gainesville,  GA  30501  1-800-235- 
4723. 

International  Homicide  Investigators 
Association,  c/o  Cindy  Lent.  FBI  Academy, 
(703)  640-1335 

IPAC  Training  Inc.,  1 Woodficld  Lake. 
Suite  139,  Schaumburg,  IL  60173.  (708) 
240-2200. 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd., 
Arcadia  Manor,  Rte  2,  Box  3645.  Bcr- 
ryville,  VA  22611  (703)  955-1128 
Metro-Dade  Police  Department,  Training 
Bureau,  Attn.:  Sgt.  Liz  Brown,  9601  N W 
58th  St  ..  Miami,  FL  33178.  (305)  594-1001 
National  Crime  Prevention  Council,  1 700 
K St..  N.W.,  2nd  Roor,  Washington.  DC 
20006.  (202)  466-6272 


National  Crime  Prevention  Institute, 
Shelby  Campus,  University  of  Louisville, 
Louisville,  KY  40292.  (502)  588-6987. 
National  Intelligence  Academy,  1300 
N.W  62nd  St..  Fort  Lauderdale.  FL  33309 
(305)  776-7500 

National  Law  Enforcement  Leadership 
Institute,  P O Box  1715,  Safety  Harbor.  FL 
34695  (813)  726-2004 
Operational  Support  Services  Inc.,  c/o  Dr 
David  L.  Salmon,  3310  Candlcoak,  Spring. 
TX  77388.  (713)  288-9190. 

John  E.  Reid  & Associates  Inc.,  250  South 
Wackcr  Dr.,  Suite  1 100,  Chicago,  IL  60606 
(312)  876-1600 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Insti- 
tute, P.O.  830707,  Richardson.  TX  75083- 
0707.  (214)  690-2370. 

Traffic  Institute.  555  Clark  St.,  P.O  Box 
1409,  Evanston.  IL  60204  1-800-323- 
4011 

University  of  Delaware,  Attn  Jacob 
Haber,  2800  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Wilming- 
ton. DE  19806  (302)  573-4434.  4440 


8-12.  Basic  Investigative  & Forensic 
Hypnosis.  Presented  by  the  Alamo  Area 
Law  Enforcement  Academy.  To  be  held  in 
San  Antonio,  Tex.  Fee:  $495 
8-12.  Vehicle  Dynamics.  Presented  by  the 
Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $400. 

8-12.  Police  Traffic  Radar  Instructor 
Training.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute. 
Fee  S450 

8-12.  Video  II:  Advanced  Surveillance 
Operations.  Presented  by  the  National  In- 
telligence Academy  Fee:  $650 

8-12.  Video  Production  I.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  A Manage- 
ment. Fee:  $475. 

8-19.  Crime  Prevention  Technology  A 
Programming.  Presented  by  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute  To  be  held  in 
Louisville,  Ky  Fee.  $615. 

8-19.  Supervision  of  Police  Personnel. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute  Fee:  $600 

8- 19.  Truffle  Accident  Reconstruction. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Fee:  $595 

9- 11. Law  Enforcement  Shotgun  Training. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service 
To  be  held  in  Gainesville,  Go.  Fee  $300 


10-12.  Sexual  Abuse:  Development,  Dy- 
namics & Profiles.  Presented  by  IPAC 
Training  Inc.  To  be  held  in  Alexandria.  Va 
Fee:  $350. 

15-17.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing A Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E. 

Reid  & Associates.  To  be  held  in  Dallas  . Fee 
$495 

15-19.  Law  Enforcement  Fitness  Instruc- 
tor Certification.  Presented  by  the  Traffic 
Institute.  Fee:  $450. 

15-19.  Crime  Prevention  Through  Envi- 
ronmental Design.  Presented  by  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Prevention  Institute.  Fee:  $365 

15-19.  Tactical  Operations  I.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Public  Service.  Fee:  $500. 

15-19.  Locks  A Locking  Devices  I.  Pre-  i 

sented  by  the  National  Intelligence  Acad-  4 

cmy.  Fee:  $650  { 

15-19.  Drug  Unit  CommundeiV  Scminur.  j 

Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol-  ( 

ogy  A Management.  Fee:  $395.  I 

15-19.  Investlgutlon  of  Lungs  & Their 
Criminul  Activities.  Presented  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  Police  Technology  A Management 
Fee:  $395. 


All-hands  on  deck  to 
protect  air,  sea  facilities 
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ucts  serve  as  a briefing  und  warning  of 
the  consequences  of  an  intentional, 
terrorist-initiated  disaster. 

The  roles  of  police,  port  officials 
and  government  authorities  must  be 
defined  to  cope  with  possible  environ- 
mental catastrophe,  human  and  animal 
casualties,  and  the  potential  need  for 
widespread  evacuation.  Many  ports 
are  located  proximate  todensely  popu- 
lated urban  centers,  increasing  the  com- 
plexity of  any  response.  Seaports  need 
detailed  security  plans  that  include  a 
workable  interface  with  local  police 
and  emergency  and  disaster  services 
agencies. 

In  addition  to  physical  security 
measures,  coordination  and  coopera- 
tion are  required  in  planning  a re- 
sponse to  the  threat  of  aviation  or 
maritime  terrorism.  Efforts  to  ensure 
the  necessary  cooperation  that  will 
guarantee  the  performance  of  tasks 
vital  to  the  security  of  maritime  and 
aviation  activities  have  been  spear- 
headed by  the  U.S.  National  Central 
Bureau  (USNCB)  of  Interpol.  While- 
developing  state  liaison  points  to  fa- 
cilitate requests  for  international  as- 
sistance, the  USNCB  noted  that  airport 
and  seaport  police  in  many  states  were 
not  operationally  situated  in  a way  to 
allow  immediate  access  to  the  USNCB 
network.  Recognizing  the  particularly 
high  potential  for  transnational  crimi- 
nal activity  at  airports  and  seaports, 
officials  of  several  major  airports  meet 
together  with  USNCB  officials  to 
explore  the  development  of  an  adjunct 
program  to  integrate  airport  and  sea- 
port police  authorities  into  the  USNCB/ 
Interpol  information  pool.  While  de- 
velopment of  this  capability  is  ongo- 
ing. clearly  this  type  of  activity  can 
greatly  benefit  both  maritime  and  avia- 
tion police  agencies  in  combating  the 
threat  of  terrorism  as  well  as  other 
criminal  activity,  such  as  drug  traf- 
ficking. cargo  theft,  credit  card  fraud, 
and  money  laundering. 

The  creation  of  an  airport/seaport 
police  network  demoastrates  the  util- 
ity of  recognizing  and  organizing  ex- 
isting resources  to  combat  a known 


threat.  Along  the  same  lines,  airport 
and  seaport  police  must  cultivate  und 
integrate  another  existing  resource  into 
their  armory  against  terrorism  — the 
private  security  community.  Privute 
security  concerns  fulfill  a number  of 
vital  functions  at  both  airports  and 
seaports.  As  such,  they  can  do  much  to 
prevent  terrorist  acts  from  occuring  or 
to  aid  in  mitigation  efforts  when  they 
do  occur. 

The  potential  for  terrorism  gener- 
ates a special  risk  for  private  security 
personnel  and  agencies  operating  at 
airports  and  seaports  Aviation  and 
marine  police  might  consider  the  bene- 
fit of  developing  a specialized  liaison 
with  private  security  concerns.  This 
liaison  might  have  such  capabilities  as 
briefing  private  security  personnel  on 
the  risks  and  trends  in  terrorism;  pro- 
viding special  briefings  on  topics  such 
as  bomb  detection,  threat  evaluation 
and  Hazardous  materials  concerns  for 
the  first  responder,  including  private 
security  managers  in  contingency  plan 
ning,  and  detailing  the  roles  and  tasks 
of  private  security  personnel  in  the 
face  of  an  incident. 

As  vital  elements  of  the  infrastruc- 
ture of  modem  nations,  airports  and 
seaports  arc  attractive  terrorist  targets. 
The  specialized  police  agencies  that 
safeguard  these  facilities  must  main- 
tain a capability  to  mobilize  a quick 
and  decisive  response  to  any  incident, 
since  these  same  agencies  play  a key 
role  in  mitigation  efforts.  The  social, 
political,  economic  and  national  secu- 
rity implications  of  terrorist  assault 
against  air  and  seaports  are  of  concern 
to  all  members  of  the  law  enforcement 
and  governmental  community.  As  such, 
all  concerned  agencies  must  partici- 
pate cooperatively  to  speed  the  disas- 
ter and  economic  recovery  efforts  which 
necessarily  arise  under  such  condi- 
tions. 

( Henry  I.  DeGeneste  is  the  Direc- 
tor of  Public  Safety  and  Superinten- 
dent of  Police  for  The  Port  A ulhority  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey.  John  P. 
Sullivan  is  a researcher  who  special- 
izes in  terrorism  and  emergency  man- 
agement. ) 
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